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A real adventure 


playspace 


Roger Moody writes: “This is what 
I call a real adventure playground,” 
said Jack Lambert of the Adventure 
Playground Research Unit last Sunday 
afternoon, watching scores of adults 
and children scurrying over waste- 
ground in Islington picking up bricks, 
leveling dumps, and burning rub- 
bish on small fires. 


In one sense he was wrong: there 
were hardly any timber structures, 
dens, slides, sandpits, barrels, boxes, 
and other materials common to ad- 
venture play to be seen. Since the 
Greater London Council has permitted 
the ground to be used only as a tem- 
porary play area, the more ambitious 
equipment will probably never arrive 
there. 
However, adventure play is less what 
you’ve got than what you do with it, 
and by this standard Sunday’s 
““Gandhi Playspace” action, with its 
enthusiasm and activity generated by 
children and shared by adults prob- 


created 


ably merits some of Jack Lambert’s 
congratulations. 

Up to forty residents, between fifty 
and sixty Peace News readers and 
friends, including two local council- 
lors, and a hundred or more children 
helped in the clearance operation. 
Although we had estimated that no 
more than half the ground would be 
free of glass, stones, rotten food and 
old bedsteds at the end of the after- 
noon, the whole of the area, except 
for the rubbish tip we created, was 
saie for play by dusk. 

Some older boys, quickly dispensing 
with piled-up tyres the adults gave 
them for goal-posts, placed posts in 
the ground themselves, painted them 
white, and filled in the holes with 
earth. The lack of tools was no real 
handicap. Toddlers came out with toy 
spades; mothers used household 
buckets; the majority worked with 
their hands. 


continued on page 4 
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Roger Barnard writes: Dr Inch of 
Essex-fame continues to carry the 
good news about his work at Porton 
Down from campus to campus. Two 
weeks ago at Essex University he 
tried to talk to the Chemical Society 
on Chemical and Biological Warfare 
(CBW) but was prevented by students 
from doing so. (The rest of that story 
is by now well-known.) And last Fri- 
day, apparently undeterred, he turned 
up at the Chemistry Department in 
the University of Birmingham, again 
to talk about CBW. 

At Birmingham he was confronted by 
nearly 100 staff and students and, 
during more than two hours of discus- 
sion, was asked if he would be willing 
to take part in an improvised teach-in 
on CBW which would involve the 
question of whether CBW-workers 
were committing war-crimes. He re- 
plied yes, if he could first obtain 
clearance from the authorities at 
Porton Down. After consulting with 
them, however, he decided that it 
would be “ill-advised” for him to 
make any public statement “ while 
repercussions of incidents at Essex 
remain unsettled”. A 50-strong sit- 
down by students then followed and 
demands were made for information 
about whether or not research at 
Birmingham University could be used 
for purposes of CBW. I do not know 
if the students were given the infor- 
mation they asked for. Probably the 

were brushed off with the usual ad- 
ministrative double-talk on these mat- 
ters. 


In any case, the students need not 
have bothered too much, for infor- 
mation was soon to be forthcoming. 
It was a shrewd stroke on the part of 
last Sunday’s Observer to publish 
details from a report containing evi- 
dence given to the Select Committee 
on Science and Technology by Mr 
Gadsby, Director of the Chemical De- 
fence Experimental Establishment, 
and Dr Gordon-Smith, Director of the 
Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment. during a.visit to Porton Down 
by the Committee on May 6. The 
Observer revealed that the Chemical 
Establishment at present holds 27 
research contracts with Universities 
and the Microbiological Establishment 
holds at least three. (All are named 
in the report, which is published this 
week.) Also,’ it gave the names of 
some of the dons and professors 
presently working on these contracts, 
which range from the isolation of 
toxic products and the study of paral- 
ysis-agents to the development of 
insecticides and pesticides. 


What are the issues involved here? 
First there is secrecy, which is abso- 
lutely inimical to the pursuit of free 
scientific inquiry. The present style of 
keeping the facts dark whenever and 
wherever possible, and for as long as 


Mike out! 


Michael Randle comes out of jail this 
Friday, May 31, after serving eight 
months (with remission) of his 12 
month sentence. He was jailed, of 
course, after the Greek Embassy in- 
vasion last year. (Terry Chandler still 
has another two months to serve.) 
Readers of Peace News are invited to 
send telegrams of congratulation to 
Michael and his wife, Anne, to arrive 
at their home, 23 Torriano Cottages, 
London NW5, as soon as possible. No 
doubt they’ll be pleased. 


the 


possible, is profoundly injurious to 
the standing of the entire scientific 
community. Next there is the glaring 
example of an ominous and wide- 
spread tendency throughout the whole 
of the academic community—i.e. the 
growing involvement of Universities 
in contracted research for Big Busi- 
ness and Government. In this process 
the very nature of the University is 
transformed. Instead of being a place 
for teaching-and-learning it becomes 
an amalgam of instruction-and-pro- 
duction—production, that is, of the 
commodity called “research”. The 
centre of gravity therefore shifts radi- 
cally, with disastrous consequences. 
The traditional concept of the Uni- 
versity is utterly destroyed. 


Which brings me to my third and 
most important point, the corruption 
of intellect. We are faced with the 
very real danger of an increasingly 
bureaucratised scientific community, 
with a naive and supposedly “neutral” 
games-playing mentality, that allies 
itself happily with the military-indust- 
rial complex. It is getting to be an 
isolated community of busy scientists, 
with its own avenues of research 
dictated by the War Department of an 
irrational centralised State and its 
personnel more and more subordinat- 
ed to clearance procedures arrived at 
by secret investigation. It is obscene, 
a degradation of humanity, and it has 
deadly effects on the spirit of scien- 
tific method and the pursuit of human- 
oriented goals. 


The hard fact to be reckoned with is 
that a more humanly useful science 
than we have at present would upset 
the entrenched ideological equilib- 
rium which keeps our political econ- 
omy running smoothly without clash- 
ing against powerful vested interests. 
Some of the dons and professors 
seem to know this in their bones. For 
example, the most startling thing 
about their comments in last Sunday’s 
Observer, when asked about the nat- 
ure of the contracts they work on, was 
not their tone of any great enthusi- 
asm but rather their glib matter-of- 
fact breeziness. As a sample, consider 
the following eerie remarks by Dr 
Mary Whittaker, who is studying iso- 
enzymes of cholinesterase in blood 
and tissues: 


“TI work for a medical department. 
If Porton withdrew their support, 

I should seek a grant from some- 
where else to continue the work or 

realy to Porton at some later 
ate.” 


In other words, “I don’t give a damn 
where the money comes from, just 
give it to me and I'll deliver the 
goods”. It is intolerable arrogance. 
And these people—there are thous- 
ands like her and they are on the 
increase—have the gall to call them- 
selves scientists and scholars! What 
is wrong with them? It is not that they 
are monsters but that they are ordin- 
ary people completely divorced from 
human concern and natural commun- 
ity. They have very interesting prob- 
lems to solve, some of which may 
incidentally involve the production of 
germs of death in our institutions of 
learning—all of it carried on in our 
name and with our money. They are 
moral imbeciles and they do not know 
it. They all come out of the same box 
labelled Intellect Bought and, unless 
they are made to desist, they are 
bound to do us in. 


See also pages 4 and 12. 
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Risinghil! 

I honestly can’t understand what 
Keith Pople is trying to say in his 
review of Leila Berg’s book on Rising- 
hill School (Peace News, May 17). On 
the one hand, he says that the present 
educational system is built on fear. 
Fear of the staff, fear in the children, 
glued together by fear from outside. 
Presumably he disapproves of this. 
Then he describes an incident bet- 
ween a teacher and a child, involving 
Michael Duane. Duane called the 
teacher a liar, in effect, says Pople. 
But the teacher was lying. Why should 
she be supported against the child? 


Apparently, says Pople, because this 
is the kind of rejection most people 
cannot take, and it is tantamount to 
driving them mad. Well, perhaps so. 
But after all, the teacher is an adult, 
presumably able to look after himself. 
What about the child? Isn’t it this 
double standard, this supporting of 
authority against the other, whatever 
the truth of the situation, that is driv- 
ing the young mad today? Is Pople in 
favour of this? 


Then he talks about discretion, and I 
would agree with him that Duane was 
far from discreet with the educational 
authorities he had to deal with. Thank 
goodness! We’re all too smeared with 
this desire to be discreet, anyway. On 
the other hand, I would have thought 
Duane had a right to expect some 
backing from those who gave him his 
job. They were well aware of his past 
history as a radical headmaster, You 
would have thought they would have 
supported him, even if they looked 
upon his work as purely experimental. 


The Jesus Christ jibe strikes me as 
nasty. Duane’s actions don’t seem to 
me to be those of a man seeking 
martyrdom. The facts that he tried to 
prove, that if you remove corporal 
unishment and treat children as 
uman beings you will get somewhere, 
were self-evident even in the four 
short years of Risinghill’s life. And 
the record of so-called progressive 
schools confirm this. 


The trouble is, it takes nerve to 
challenge the whole weight of edu- 
cational thinking. Keith Pople doesn’t 
seem to have much time for that kind 
of nerve. 

Pat Kitto, 

9 Warren Lane, 

Dartington, 

Totnes, Devon. 


It is depressing that Peace News gave 
so much space to such a misleading, 
reactionary, and often stupid review 
of Leila Berg’s book on Risinghili. 
Anyone who has read the book must 
have recognised, with alarm pervad- 
ing the entire review, precisely those 
values, attitudes, and practices which 
Miss Berg documents and deplores— 
and which finally played a large part 
in overwhelming Duane. 


I goggle in amazement to learn from 
Keith Pople that Duane was trying to 
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play the part of Jesus Christ, that 
Duane worked “through rigid ideas 
elevated to the status of unattainable 
abstractions.” This nonsense does not 
come out of the book. It has nothing 
to do with the profound experience 
of Risinghill School. It comes out of 
Keith Pople’s head, like the turgid 
and irrelevant quotations from Bon- 
hoeffer with which he padded his 
review. 

Are these appeals to a gradualist 
inertia, to ‘‘ Humanity”, “the real’, 
to remember ‘“‘ human relations ”, the 
sort of moralising old saws that Mr 
Pople preaches to his student teach- 
ers? If they have read Leila Berg’s 
book—which with any luck will have 
sold 70 or 80 thousand copies by the 
New Year—they will know better 
than to accept Mr Pople’s pious homi- 


lies. They will have learnt not that, as» 


Mr Pople declares, “in trying to do 
good, Duane has in fact done evil” 
(!): but that Duane tried harder than 
anyone has ever done to make educa- 
tion and humanity mean something 
tangible and real to working-class 
children—and that in the very short 
time he was allowed, his methods had 
astounding success. 

Julius Hogben, 

98 Alexandra Road, 

Farnborough, Hants. 


Keith Pople replies: It’s a pity that the 
criticism directed against my article 
isn’t more factual. However, first and 
foremost I would ask my critics to 
read again carefully what I wrote. 
On a technical point: With regard to 
the incident over Michael Duane and 
the teacher who prevented the child 
from approaching him, the words “He 
had shown her up to be a liar”, which 
I italicised, were not of course mine 
but those of Leila Berge—who seemed 
to me in her book to approve very 
much of what Duane was doing. I 
don’t—because I think it was an act 
of cynicism and as such it represents 
a wounding far more damaging than 
any “inconvenience” caused to a 
child. Generally, children have special 
psychic mechanisms to defend them- 
selves against this sort of thing: 
adults, mostly, have not. 

Let me repeat again what I wrote: 
“For the sake of good and noble 


-principles, he [Duane] appears to 


have been prepared to sacrifice inade- 
quate people’. Now if this is the sort 
of thing my critics approve of, then 
it seems to me that they have no cause 
to complain if an educational bureauc- 
racy decides to sacrifice an “ inade- 
quate ” Headmaster. 

No, I don’t think the education 
system is so bad as to drive some 
children mad. But I admit I have 
changed on this. I am now of the 
opinion that the “ determinants” of 
going mad are laid down long before 
a child ever gets into school. How- 
ever, this does not prevent me from 
taking the view that the system is 
often stupid and hellishly frustrating. 
Finally, I do know that it takes nerve 
to challenge the educational system. 
But it also, I suggest, takes a bit more 
nerve to come to appreciate that one’s 
need to challenge it, and the methods 
one uses in order to set about doing 
this, may stem in part from neurotic 
motives. 


Bureaucratic case 

In his review (Peace News, May 17) 
of Leila Berg’s “ Risinghill” book, 
Keith Pople says that if one inter- 
prets the book’s evidence correctly 
HMIs and LCC officials “never even 
tried” to help the headmaster. 
“As befits the bureaucratic mind ”, he 
writes, ‘‘ their watchword on the real 
problems confronting the teachers at 
Risinghill—problems of accommoda- 
tion, staffing, equipment and resourc- 
es—would seem to have been in- 
action ”. 


As an illustration he quotes a passage 
from the book alleging that despite 
requests by the headmaster for meas- 
ures to make the windows safer in 
1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963 it was not 
until a child had fallen from a window 
te 1964 that anything was done about 
them. 


The true version of this “ very typical 
episode’, as your reviewer describes 
it, was given at a press conference 
held at County Hall on April 26. The 
headmaster did express concern about 
the windows on the upper floors in 
January 1960, before the school was 
opened. By March 1960 special win- 
dow stops had been fitted to the 169 
windows concerned. In July 1960 stops 
were fitted to more windows. The 
stops provided did not stand up to 
hard wear and in October 1962 an 
order was placed for their replace- 
ment by a new improved pattern. At 
the April 26 press conference answers 
were also given to a number of other 
inaccuracies in Mrs Berg’s book. 
Christopher Chataway, 

Inner London Education Committee, 
County Hall, 

London SE1. 


Singapore prisoners 

In your issue of May 17 you stated 
that none of the 300 odd _ political 
prisoners in Singapore has been 
adopted by Amnesty International as 
a prisoner of conscience. This is not 
in faet the case. 


Mr Esslemont’s article in Amnesty 
International Review said that we had 
adopted none of the majority group, 
those serving prison sentences for 
seta of court or unlawful assem- 
y. 
Amnesty groups are in fact working 
on the cases of more than 30 prisoners 
held without trial for their political 
opposition to the government. Among 
them is the trade unionist Low Tai 
Thong, arrested by the colonial 
government in 1956 who has been 
deprived of his rights as a political 
detainee by a series of legal manoeu- 
vres which have resulted in his being 
treated as an illegal immigrant and 
kept in criminal jail conditions. 
Stella Joyce, 
Head of the Investigation Dept, 
Amnesty International, 
Turnagain Lane, 
Farringdon Street, 
London EC4, 


Damned science 


My apologies to Gordon Benson for 
misunderstanding him. If man is 
damned (as Gordon Benson, Letters, 
last week, believes), then science, 
being an activity of man’s, must sure- 
ly be damned too. To say, like Benson, 
that man is damned but not science, 
implies that good can come from evil. 
But surely evil is evil, it cannot pro- 
duce good. 


I do not believe man is damned. Man 
can show intelligence, wisdom, and 
love; he is not always, or necessarily, 
savage and ruthless. What may des- 
troy him is his own damned stupidity; 
and one form of that stupidity, I am 
trying to suggest, is modern science. 
As Benson himself admits, modern 
science is necessarily myopic: it can- 
not give a true picture of reality. 


It is no real answer to say that the 
best scientists have always had as 
broad a vision as the philosopher. If 
they have, they have had it as men, 
not as scientists. I am under no mis- 
apprehension that modern science can 
be anything but narrow-minded. As 
Benson says, that is part of what 
“science” means nowadays. But the 
question is, do we have to define 
“science” like that? 


Could we not, as Goethe suggested, 
develop a new science: one that would 


take account of the unmeasurable as 
well as the measurable, and be guid- 
ed, not by the desire to conquer 
Nature, nor by the mindless slogan 
“ knowledge for knowledge’s sake”, 
but by humility, reverence, and intuit- 
ive wisdom? Surely only such a 
science could, in any sense, “ bring us 
nearer to God”. 

Francis Ellingham, 


-The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 


Bristol 7. 
Jn correspondence is now closed.— 
Ss. 


Class of 68 


Perhaps one of the main reasons why 
the activist is now leaving the peace 
movement is because he or she is 
becoming increasingly irritated by the 
deeply patronising and condescen- 
ding attitude of many middle class 
peace activists. I keep showing my 
copy of Peace News to my fellow 
activists and they just sneer ‘“ Middle 
Class”. If you have something to say 
why not say it to the working class, 
because they are now getting ready 
to listen? 

Peter Neviile, 

12 South Grove, 

Birmingham 23. 


Crazyfoam war 


I should like to suggest that we wage 
our own joyous and gentle chemical 
war at Porton against the sad military 
police etc... in the form of “ crazy 
foam” and spray shaving cream. 
Apart from the purely surrealist en- 
joyment that would be derived from 
such action we might be able to sur- 
round policemen and gently engulf 
them in a mass of joyous and happy 
foam. 

John Scarleit-Streatfield, 

Brinkworth House, 

Brinkworth, 

Chippenham, Wilts. 


World youth festival 


Past World Youth Festivals have been 
very one sided. The Communists have 
had it very much their own way. The 
next World Youth Festival which will 
be in Sofia next July 28 to August 6, 
should be far more representative 
and, therefore, far more interesting. 


Certainly the British delegation will 
be so—we have 24 youth and student 
organisations represented. These 
range from the Catholic, Jewish and 
SCM students on one hand to the 
Young Communist League, Young 
Liberals and UNA Youth on the other. 
Through your columns may I appeal 
to young people who are interested in 
a combined good holiday with a more 
interesting and unusual political oc- 
casion to go to the Festival and help 
give the British delegation a success- 
ful impact. 

Leigh Chapman, 

Chairman, World Youth Festival, 
British Preparatory Committee, 

84 Rochester Row, 

London SWI. 


See also page 11 
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AMNESTY REPORT 


‘Inhuman conditions, semi-starvation’ 


Russia’s politic 


* We consider it our duty to draw 
attention to the fact that there are 
in the prisons and camps several 
thousands of political prisoners 
about whom almost no one knows. 
They are held in inhuman condi- 
tions of compulsory labour, on a 
semi-starvation diet, abandoned to 
the arbitrary actions of the admin- 
istration.” 


These words are part of a letter sent 
on February 24 1968 to the Praesid- 
ium of the Consultative Meeting of 
Communist Parties in Budapest. The 
letter is signed by Dr Pavel Litvinov, 
a physicist and grandson of Maxim 
Litvinov, Larissa Daniel, a philologist 
and wife of the writer Yuli Daniel, 
Alexei Kosterin, a writer and a Party 
member since 1916, Dr Zamira Asa- 
nova, a doctor and leader of the 
Crimean Tartars, Victor Krasin, an 
economist, Ilya Gabai, a teacher, Boris 
Shragin, a philosopher, Anatoli Levi- 
tin-Krasnov, a religious publicist, Yuli 
Kim, a teacher, Yuri Glazov, a linguist, 
and Pyotr Grigorenko, a construction 
engineer and former Major-General. 


Information collected by Amnesty In- 
ternational makes it clear that the sig- 
natories are not exaggerating the situ- 
ation but almost certainly understat- 
ing it. Amnesty has particularly de- 
tailed information on the following: 


1. Those Moscow writers and intel- 
lectuals whose imprisonment has 
been publicised, such as Sinyav- 
sky, Daniel, Galanskov, Ginzburg, 
Bukovsky, Esenin-Volpin. 

.More than 400 Protestants and 

some 20 Orthodox, imprisoned be- 

tween 1961 and 1967 for terms 
of one to ten years (average 
three to four) for resisting illegal 

State persecution of religion. 

About 90 Ukranian intellectuals, 

mostly sentenced since 1965 to 
long terms for demanding for the 

Ukraine the cultural and political 
autonomy promised by the Soviet 
Constitution. 

The foreigners Gerald Brooke and 

Volker Schaffhauser, sentenced to 
five and four years for carrying 
subversive literature. 
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Conditions of 


imprisonment: camps 


1. Potma. Amnesty has detailed 
accounts from a variety of sources, 
particularly from the Potma complex 
of some 20 camps in Mordovia. In 
January 1967 a Ukranian wrote from 
one of these camps: 


“There are 276 male political pri- 
soners in camp 17A. Among them is 
the writer Yuli Daniel. Most of the 
male prisoners are invalids. They 
have only two crowded, cold, and 
badly ventilated huts. Medical aid 
is virtually non-existent. On Janu- 
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ary 7 the prisoner Mykhaylo Soroka, 
who has spent 31 years in Polish 
and Soviet prisons, fell seriously ill 
with coronary thrombosis. A medi- 
cal assistant arrived only four days 
later. 


“The so-called hospital contains 
only seven beds to accommodate 
225 invalids, most of them seriously 
ill and quite old. There are no drugs 
and the prisoners are not allowed 
to receive any from their families 
—not even vitamins. In Camp No. 
11 the prisoner Ivan Maksym ap- 
plied several times for medical aid 
to the surgeon. But he was called a 
malingerer. As a result he died.” 


In May 1967 Larissa Daniel protested 
to the Soviet authorities about the 
beatings of her husband and the “ in- 
human and illegal actions of those in 
charge of Corrective Labour Camp 
POB 385/17, under the command of 
Comrade Annenkov ”: 


“Not that the punishment inflicted 
on Daniel is in any way exceptional 
in a camp for political prisoners. 
Any arbitrary decision of the Camp 
Commandant has the power of law. 
Since [he] is subject to no control 
and the prisoners have no rights, 
the Commandant can always justify 
his decisions by the alleged ‘bad 
behaviour’ of the prisoner. 


“The only way to ensure the rule 
of law and of humanity is to pub- 
lish the regulations which apply to 
such places and clearly to define 
the amount of the rations. These 
regulations ought to be known not 
only in the camps but also outside.” 


In another document written at the 
same time Larissa Daniel writes: 
“The food norm for the prisoners is 
2,400 calories per day. But two weeks 
ago this norm [deficient by world 
standards] was reduced: now it is 
only 1,700 calories. That means hun- 
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ger. Anyone sentenced to 10 years 
cannot receive food parcels for the 
first five years. Andrei Sinyavsky was 
sentenced to seven years, has served 
13, and must wait another two years 
for his first parcel. Yuli must wait one 
year. The authorities can order the 
packages to be held back. I know 
people who have served their whole 
sentence—one for five years, another 
for six or seven—without ever having 
been allowed a parcel.” 


Several other accounts corroborate 
all this. For example, in December 
1965 the 35-year-old Ukranian lawyer 
I. O. Kandyba wrote from the Yavas 
camp in the Potma complex: 


“Theoretically we should receive 
2,300-2,400 calories a day but we 
are lucky if we get 1,500 because 
the products are of low quality, es- 
pecially in spring and summer be- 
fore the new crop.” 


2. Elsewhere. Though the Potma con- 
ditions are probably worse than aver- 
age, Amnesty has similar accounts 
from other parts of the USSR. For ex- 
ample, the 34-year-old Baptist P. S. 
Overchuk, a university graduate, 
wrote to Procurator Glukh in Kiev on 
May 10 1967 from a camp in Appolo- 
novka in the Ukraine, after being put 
in the punishment cell (shizo) for 
praying and talking about God with 
other prisoners: 


“ What is the shizo like? It is a cell 
without windows, light, or fresh air, 
of about 12-14 square metres. Elec- 
tric light filters in from the corridor 
through a Judas-window with a nar- 
row grille. In such a cell about 12- 
15 or more people are crowded, 
after they have had their warm 
clothes, handkerchiefs, and bedding 
taken away. In such a cell one has 
to sleep on the wooden floor, either 
in a crouching position, or sitting. 


“During the 10-day period of con- 
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finement the cell is not opened for 
airing and the prisoners may not 
leave the room for a single moment, 
not even to attend to their physical 
needs. Food is served in a trough— 
a pound of black bread, 600-700 
grams of watery soup, and the next 
day some tasteless cold food with 
no fat content. One asks whether 
such actions stopped me praying to 
God. On the contrary, I value all 
the more the divine gifts of air and 
light.” 

And a long letter to U Thant of Aug- 
ust 15 1967 from Mrs Nina Yakimen- 
kova and four other Baptist women 
includes a section on murders in pri- 
son in which the sentence “In Janu- 
ary 1964 in the Barnaul prison [South- 
West Siberia] N. K. Khmara was tor- 
tured to death”? summarises a long 
document of February 16 1964, signed 
by 120 members of Khmara’s com- 
munity, which details the tortures and 
has reached the outside world (see 
Michael Bourdeaux, Religious Fer- 
ment in Russia, Longmans). 


Conditions of 
imprisonment: 
mental hospitals 


. The practice of confining dissenters 


in the KGB wing of mental hospitals, 
on the approval of one KGB doctor, 
has been spreading—according to Am- 
nesty’s information—since about 1961. 
This method avoids the inconvenience 
and possible embarrassment of a trial. 
The signatories of the letter quoted 
at the head of this article referred to 
it in this sentence: 


“Those who were most active in 
their protests [against the Galan- 
skov-Ginzburg closed trial] received 
a reply in the form of notices ter- 
minating their employment, sum- 
monses to the KGB with the threat 
of arrest and, finally, the most 
shocking form of punishment, com- 
pulsory confinement in a mental 
hospital.” 


The best known recent case concerns 
A. S. Esenin-Volpin, the poet and 
philosopher, arrested on February 14 
1968. On March 9 1968, 95 of his col- 
leagues from the Mathematical Facul- 
ty of Moscow University, including 30 
Lenin Prize winners, Academicians 
arid Doctors of Science, made this pro- 
test to the Soviet authorities: 


“Tt has become known to us that 
the outstanding Soviet mathematic- 
ian and famous specialist in the 
field of mathematical logic, A. S. 
Esenin-Volpin, was by force, with- 
out a preliminary medical examina- 
tion, without the knowledge or 
agreement of his relatives, placed 
in the psychiatric hospital No. 5 at 
Stolbovaya Stantsiya, 70 kilometres 
from Moscow. 


“The forced confinement of a talen- 
ted and completely healthy mathe- 
matician in a hospital for people 
with serious mental diseases, and 
the conditions in which by the very 
character of the hospital he has 
found himself, are having a serious 
effect on his state of mind, harming 
his health and infringing his human 
dignity. We consider this a grave 
infringement of medical and legal 
norms. We ask you to take 
measures so that our colleague may 
be able to work in normal con- 
ditions.” 


How legal is 


the persecution? 


There is no simple answer to this, as 
many Soviet laws contradict each 
other or the constitution, and others 
are so loosely worded as to have no 
clear meaning. The main types of 
political prisoner come from groups 
which have been pressing in different 
ways for law reform and greater le- 
gality. Recent Soviet legislation in the 
field of Civil Rights, however, has 
been in general repressive, and the 
Commission to draft a new Constitu- 
tion, set up in 1962, has been dis- 
banded with no results to show. 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
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‘Monopoly imperialism’ at 
Sussex exposed 


Arising out of the mecidents at the 
University of Sussex last February 
when red paint was thrown over a 
representative of the US embassy and 
two students were rusticated, the 
February 21 Committee of students at 
Sussex has produced what they call 
“A Fact Sheet On The Connections 
Between The University Of Sussex 
And The US And British Military- 
Industrial Complex ”. 


Despite Marxist jargon and liberal 
quotations from Chairman Mao on 
Education, it is an impressive docu- 
ment. Lord Shawcross, Chancellor of 
the University, is shown by the Com- 
mittee to be “a walking incarnation of 
the international military-industrial 
complex ”. His directorships of Shell 
(major interests in Indonesia) and 
AEI (contracts with US Defence 
Dept); his chairmanship of the Friends 
of Atlantic Union; and his capacity as 
Special Advisor to the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co of New York (which 
has interests in US Steel, DuPont, and 
General Motors) are listed. 


PLAYSPACE 


from front page 


Except for a false alarm which 
brought three engines along from the 
local fire brigade (and regrets from 
the firemen that they couldn’t join in 
the operation) the day passed without 
incident. All the same, it was very 
much an event. Readers came on 
Sunday who had not joined in a 
demonstration for years. 


Although we issued a briefing, there 
was little question of direction of 
labour: everyone, including the child- 
ren, knew what they had to do and 
got on with it. A handful of mothers 
joined with a tenant of one of the 
older houses still left on the waste 
ground and weeded a small garden 
plot. A pensioner helped dig steps in 
a tump of clay. At lunch time, resi- 
dents from the flats brought out flasks 
and jugs of tea. Three or four small 
girls, clutching posies of dandelion 
flowers which they had picked from 
ground littered with debris only an 
hour or two before, walked gaily 
home with them. 


On Monday, the Central Office of 
Information rang us up, asking if the 
play-space would be known as the 
“Gandhi Memorial”! We confessed 
we did not know: that it was not up 
to Peace News now, but to those who 
would be using the playground, to 
decide. If it survives, whatever it is 
called, we do not think Gandhi would 
much mind. 


The Greater London Council had been 
very realistic about the whole opera- 
tion. Their representative in the Hous- 
ing Department told Peace News that 
they recognised “the woeful lack of 
playspace on the Bemerton Estate”, 
and approved of “self-help opera- 
tions”. They undertook to open a 
green “amenity space” below one 
large block of flats and cut its grass 
for use by children, and to take away 
the rubbish collected on the playspace 
site as soon as contractors were avail- 
able. The Islington Borough Council 
also baited the rat runs. 


Whether all this would have got done, 
or so quickly, without the attention 
given the proposal—the Prime Mini- 
ster announcing the action in Tavis- 
tock Square on Friday, May 26; As- 
sociated Rediffusion recording inter- 
views with some of the mothers; the 
headlines in the local Press—is any- 
one’s guess. Perhaps the answer is 
that pressure of any kind is stimulat- 
ive, and that the prospect (rather than 
the threat) of direct action, especially 
by local people, is the most catalytic 
of all. 


The Morgan Group, together with the 
Rockefeller group, is termed “the 
core of the US military-industrial 
complex” by the students. The Uni- 
versity’s top academic staff were 
entertained by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in Switzerland this March when 
they engaged in planning the Uni- 
versity’s long-term future. “The 
Rockefeller Foundation invests in 
English universities so that university 
vice-chancellors will make their uni- 
versities in the image of the corpora- 
tion,” say the students. 


“The rustication of two students for 
their opposition to the war in Viet- 
nam was only a minor example of the 
objective influence of monopoly capi- 
tal and imperialism at the University,” 
states the February 21 Committee, 
which goes on to list the major com- 
panies working on defence contracts 
which have recruited at Sussex (El- 
liott-Automation, Decca Navigator Co 
Ltd, Rolls Royce, AEI, and so on); the 
research contracts with the US mili- 
tary; and the low wages paid to uni- 
versity porters, cleaners and canteen- 
workers. 


“The University is not, as they would 
like you to believe, an apolitical insti- 
tution devoted to the pursuit of know- 
ledge and truth for its own sake”, 
they state: 


“In 1967 the US army and air force 
purchased at least $579,000 worth 
of research from British universi- 
ties. The University of Sussex is one 
of 26 British universities involved 


France: non-violent 


in US Department of Defence re- 
search projects. 
“Tn 1967 the US air force gave two 
new grants to the University worth 
£18,000. In 1967 the US army gave 
two grants to the University worth 
£5,000. 
“In the past the University has con- 
ducted research to perfect the 
metal used in Polaris missiles. At 
present the University gets grants 
from the US military for research 
in pattern recognition which is of 
use in spying by computer—for ex- 
ample, in U2 planes and in spy 
ships like the Pueblo.” 
In conclusion, the Committee de- 
mands that “no university official be 
allowed to serve as the director of a 
corporation”, that the university 
“sever immediately all its connect- 
ions with the US military—this means 
cancelling all contracts and _ with- 
drawing from all grants”, and that 
they sever connections with founda- 
tions like Ford and _ Rockefeller 
“which are endowed by the military- 
industrial complex”. In addition, 
they demand that recruitment on 
campus be forbidden to companies 
which work with the US military or 
South Africa, and that the wages of 
manual workers in the university be 
raised ‘“‘ to lessen the gap between the 
wages paid manual and intellectual 
workers ”’. 
A Sussex student writes to Peace 
News: ‘‘ Watch out for further activi- 
ty from us.” 
Bop OVERY 


split in the revolution? 


With Alain Krevine of the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Youth talking 
about insurrectional warfare in 
France and describing how thousands 
of students took over the Paris Bourse 
and set alight to it under military- 
style orders, it is instructive to read 
another report that only 50 students 
broke into the Bourse and set it alight 
and that thousands remained out- 
side, linking arms to stop the entry 
party, and then shouting ‘“ Stop!” and 
“Come out!” 

French student leaders are now divid- 
ed, it seems, about the relevant vio- 
lent or non-violent tactics and, while 
one does not welcome the split, it is 
a good sign that large numbers seem 
to be holding back from their possible 
role as shock troops in an insur- 
rectional urban guerrilla army. 

Even assuming that revolutionary 
groups could capture the strategic 
points in the French capital by storm 
and force through some sort of coup, 
it is certain that the new leaders 
would not represent or manage to 
encourage what is best and most 
humane in the French people; where- 


Seen any of these extremists 
with firearms ? 


as the students who push cars away 
from burning barricades show decen- 
cy and encourage it, even as they 
hasten the advance of their hated 
adversaries, the riot police. 
The fact that workers throughout 
France have rejected the efforts of 
their union leaders to achieve a major 
victory within the present system in 
terms of wages and conditions, may 
mean only that they will settle for the 
resignation of De Gaulle. On the other 
hand, it could mark a real drive to 
take control of the factories them- 
selves and hence revolutionise the 
whole social system. Whether the 
managers will be allowed back again 
when the factories resume production 
is the fundamental question. 
What seems to have been proved in 
France is that the willingness of stu- 
dents to fight back and their ability 
to win concessions when attacked by 
the authorities and the police, was the 
catalyst which set off the spontaneous 
wave of strikes across the country. 
The lesson will be asserted now ad 
nauseam that it is only militant tac- 
tics, which embrace violence, that can 
move the mass of working people to 
act against the system-and seriously 
challenge it. 
If this were true, those of us who 
reject the use of violence would have 
to abandon any pretence that pacifism 
and non-violence are radical and revo- 
lutionary doctrines. That obviously is 
the challenge that supporters of the 
students, who nonetheless baulk at 
the battle of the barricades, have to 
meet. 
In the meantime, there are signs that 
the old pacifist conscience-salver (and 
none-the-worse for that) of giving and 
helping with medical supplies will 
come to the rescue shortly. As soon 
as a group which is seeking to send 
medical help to the students has 
established the channels of supply, 
then Peace News will publish the 
details. 

BoB OVERY 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Mr Anthony Wedgewood Benn, in 
seeking “to avert despair and vio- 
lence ” need look no further from his 
Ministry of Technology than the GPO, 
whose decision to abolish our trusty, 
if weighty friends A-D, E-K, L-R and 
S-Z with 36 “neighbourhood direct- 
ories” has rightly come in for so 
much scorn and abuse. The outcry 
against it is, ’m happy to say, in 
little need of encouragement from 
me, although I might point out that 
my own “community of interest ’”’ is 
spread thinly right across London, 
from Golders Green to Blackheath, 
and that this must be typical in any 
large metropolis, and so self-evident 
as to be fundamental to any planning. 
To divide the directory in the pro- 
posed way would be no more logical 
than to do it alphabetically, giving 
each subscriber only his own initial 
letter. Less logical, actually; at least 
the latter method would keep the 
information marshalled in a manage- 
able way. 
Actually, the Post Office has magnani- 
mously offered to let anyone who asks 
have all 36 directories, stacking about 
3 ft high, with many names appearing 
in three of them, which means that 
anyone wanting to look up, say, a 
Reginald Smith who lives south of the 
river (with no clues from the all-fig- 
ure numbers) will be faced with a 
near-impenetrable undergrowth of 
duplicated information. 
What is really dispiriting about the 
decision, however, is the manner in 
which it came to the public attention 
—not by official announcement but 
through the watchfulness of sharp 
sighted citizens. One can only assume 
that the GPO hoped to vitiate all 
protest with a fait accompli. No won- 
der despair and violence stalk the 
land. 

* * 
Curiously, although Lord Thomson’s 
Times, in whose letters column the 
phone book row broke, immediately 
supported the protest with a leader, 
Lord Thomson’s Sunday Times, four 
days later, cooled the whole story, 
suggesting in a very diminutive piece 
that since the Post Office were pre- 
pared to let anyone who asked have 
the whole A-Z, the row was already 
over. Now, the sole beneficiaries of 
this new scrambled phone directory 
system will be the people selling 
advertising space—the only way for 
many firms to ensure necessary 
inclusion—in the classified yellow 
pages at the back. Which firm has 
this increasingly lucrative franchise? 
Why, Lord Thomson’s Thomson Di- 
rectories Ltd. 
All over London there are huge post- 
ers being put up by the “ Sell-British 
— Help-Britain — Help-Yourself Cam- 
paign”’, as it rather unresoundingly 
calls itself. They show a huge, empty 
“thinks” bubble, and the words 
“ think of all the ways you could help 
Britain ”. Believe it or not, I have not 
so far seen a single defacement of 
any sort whatsoever. Political graffi- 
tists, where are you? Unboggle your 
minds and unsheathe your fibre-tips! 


From Opportunities for Teachers in 

New South Wales: 
Left-handed Teachers 
Left-handed applicants for positions 
in primary and infants’ departments 
will be rejected unless they can 
demonstrate a degree of flexibility 
in writing with the right hand, 
particularly on a chalk-board, or 
will be asked to notify when’ they 
have acquired this ability and again 
desire to be interviewed. Although 
no compulsion is placed on pupils 
to write with the right hand, they 
are encouraged to do so and teach- 
ers must be in a position to offer 
encouragement and a_ practical 
example. * 


ROGER MOODY on Ronan Point and tower planning 


When one wing of Ronan Point flats 
in Canning Town slithered to the 
ground two weeks back, killing four 
people and making one hundred or 
more homeless, the immediate cause 
seems to have been a gas explosion 
which blasted out part of the 18th 
floor, causing rooms to cascade down 
onto those beneath like Venetian 
shutters closing rapidly in succession. 


Safety regulations on the French pat- 
tern: the banning of gas beyond a 
certain height: improvement of the 
channels of “ faults” communication 
(according to the Sunday Times a 
number of people at Ronan Point had 
complained of peculiar smells and 
noises some time before the explosion 
and reported them to the porter, but 
the North Thames Gas Board “ knew 
nothing of them”): strengthening of 
the concrete slabs used in prefabri- 
cated building: improvement of the 
fire brigade’s facilities (the local de- 
partment had no ladder higher than 
200 feet)—all these may help to pre- 
vent any similar disaster occurring in 
the near future. But nothing will com- 
pensate for rational planning which 
makes tower-block building ultimately 
redundant for family life. 


Modern high flats can be both com- 
fortable and safe—more people are 
killed by domestic gas explosions in 
old terrace housing. One of the major 
amenities of high-level building is an 
often splendid view, and there are 
other advantages too over council 
housing in general: laundries, rest- 
rooms, even (as in Camden) doctor’s 
surgeries, accessible at the drop of a 
lift and to the old and severely dis- 
abled. Also, the Scandinavians, who 
are experts in the Larsen-Neilsen type 
of building that was used at Ronan 
Point, now incorporate community 
centres and cafeterias into the roofs 
of their tower-blocks: as usual, they 
have advanced one step ahead of 
their Anglo-Saxon contemporaries— 
but we have at least got to the stage 
of lodging children’s playgrounds on 
the roofs. 


Yet little of this detracts from the 
fact that these amenities are essen- 
tially compensations for a basic un- 
naturalness in living upwards—an un- 
healthy and mentally cramping way 
of life which especially affects young 
families. Some five or six years ago, 
when Liverpool was about to intro- 
duce the first of its 23-storey flats, the 
Chief Medical Officer of Health de- 
clared that “some children living 
there will never play with another 
child before they go to school.” Pro- 
viding a flat-top playground is no ans- 
wer to a criticism as fundamental as 
this: children on the 12th floor will be 
no more ready to go up to play than 
to go down. More recently, Medical 
Officers in the Borough of Waltham 
Forest have noted children becoming 
visibly disturbed through lack of 
play-space, while their parents dis- 
play “extreme hatred” of life in 
tower-blocks which is “‘ manifested in 
neurosis and hysteria.” 


[eS CO OP a | 
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A disaster in 
community living 


The most important sociological argu- 
ment against high density in high 
living is indeed that by and large 
people do not like it and that pride of 
belonging in a tower-block—as dis- 
tinct from living in a ‘“‘ house ’’-block 
or on a street, however decrepit—is 
generally missing. The most pitiful 
and pathetic sight in Newham just 
after the Ronan Point disaster was not 
so much the building itself, cleared 
of people, looking like an up-ended 
fish, and sheered to its back-bone: 
rather it was the interiors of the flats 
revealed by this ‘“ evisceration”’. 


Every one of the 23 living-rooms 
was plainly visible, with its bland pale 
wall-paper and its yellow door: the 
same pattern and the same paint used 
throughout. There had been no effort 
whatever by the construction firm to 
give this block any individual iden- 
tity. Is it any wonder that older blocks 
are desecrated by their residents, that 
children wet the lifts and deface the 
walls—or that in Ronan Point itself 
a number of people should have felt 
no compunction about looting some of 
the rooms? In such structures the 
building functions as a simple mech- 
anism for keeping the individual flats 
together and not as any dynamic en- 
tity. 

In their Pelican Book called Com- 
munity and Privacy, a modern classic 
in city planning, Chermayeff and 
Alexander argue convincingly for the 
creation of more “cleavage points ” 
between the public and _ private 
spheres of our lives than we have at 
present. It is not an easy concept to 
master and often difficult and expen- 
sive to put into action. Local authori- 
ties experimenting in “ cluster” low- 
level buildings, in order to facilitate 
day-to-day meetings between resi- 
dents, have found that many people 
react against any “ grand design” to 
mix them together. 


But sooner or later we shall have to 


risk grand designs that fail—in the 
hope that one or two will succeed. It 
took years for one New Town author- 
ity (Cumbernauld in Scotland) to ex- 
periment wholesale with radical if not 
revolutionary design and to discover 
that gross restrictions on traffic and 
the creation of “ village’-type units 
makes in the long run for much more 
of an authentic ‘“ town identity ” than 
any attempted half-measure trans- 
lated from the city. 


Land need 


The lesson is that true environmental 
freedom derives directly from the im- 
position of a central discipline. The 
chaotic housing situation in this 
country is the direct result of an ap- 
palling lack of planning control 
stretching over a period of more than 
forty years. Pressured by rising popu- 
lation, bequeathed atrocious housing 
by the jerry-builders of the 19th Cen- 
tury, and lacking adequate supplies 
and materials, the housing authorities 
have simply been unable to keep pace 
with rising demands and expectations. 
But above all, they are grossly ham- 
pered by not having released to them 
units of land large enough for the 
creation of separate, integral, environ- 
mental areas. It is not always suffici- 
ent to criticise local authorities for 
siting their slum-clearance residents 
by using tall flats on piecemeal plots, 
such as the marshes round Ronan 
Point. With the pressures for re-hous- 
ing as phenomenal as they are today, 
there is often nowhere else for them 
to use. 


This is not the place to draw up blue- 
prints for a more rational planning 
policy, nor am I competent to do it. 
I only urge that much more public 
discussion be given to the problem 
than at present. An encouraging sign 
is the creation of a committee of in- 
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quiry into “public participation in 
planning” which, under the Chair- 
manship of Arthur Skeffington, is now 
hearing the last of its evidence from 
officials, civic societies, and individu- 
als. Its recommendations will follow 
cn a new Planning Act now passing 


through Parliament designed to 
“bring planning machinery into line 
with modern needs.” This will require 
local authorities to include traffic 
management in their development 
plans, will give “ greater protection 
to buildings of historical importance ” 
and, above all, will transfer, from the 
Ministry of Housing to local inspect- 
ors, most of the responsibility for the 
11,000 planning appeals (rather, ap- 
peals against planning) that arise each 
year. 


Since the Skeffington Committee in- 
cludes members of press and broad- 
casting, it presumably recognises the 
need for local presses to publish all 
planning proposals as soon as they 
appear. But this in itself is not suffi- 
cient. My own suggestions are: re- 
place the fleeting ad hoc local inquiry 
by open-ended exhibitions like, for 
example, that organised by the pio- 
neering Barnsbury study team (see 
“Islington 1984” by Michael Barclay, 
Peace News, May 10) and take such 
exhibitions round the area between 
church, school, and store: and re- 
define the role of the town-planner so 
that he is no longer an adjunct of the 
local body but an independent pro- 
fessional with an independent team. 


In the end, however, planning essen- 
tially involves land—and land involves 
more than locality: it involves the 
whole population. Therefore nothing 
short of land nationalisation would 
seem to be an adequate base for deal- 
ing with today’s manifold claims and 
conflicting aims of agriculture, hous- 
ing, transport, sport, nature conser- 
vancy, and so forth. What is the alter- 
native? 
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Hodee Edwards 


HOW DOES CAPITALISM 
MANAGE TO SURVIVE? 


Western Capitalism Since The War, 
by Michael Kidron (Weidenfeld & 
Nicholson 36s). 


Michael Kidron, a political economist, 
is Leverhulme Research Fellow at 
Hull University. He himself refers in 
his preface to the fact that a good 
deal of his material in this book has 
already been “exercised” in “an earl- 
ier form” in International Socialism, 
en whose editorial board he serves. 
He should be praised for the masterly 
manner in which, with a multiplicity 
of facts marshalled in very smail 
space, he exposes the inability of “ re- 
forms” to solve capitalism’s contra- 
dictions. Out of his text, a detailed 
picture evolves of: the classical ‘ an- 
archy of production ”: the conflicts 
between capitalists and “their” 
State: between imperialist Powers 
under the hammer blows of their own 
leader, whose penetration of other 
economies is also clearly shown: and 
between employers and workers. 


Kidron essays an exposure, despite all 
appearances to the contrary since the 
end of World War II, of Western capi- 
talism’s continued and deep instabil- 
ity. This, he adds, is done generally, 
as well as by him, within “ three 
major presuppositions, almost wholly 
implicit’: (1) that the term “ capital- 
ism” must be understood as embrac- 
ing both Eastern Europe and ‘the 
arrested capitalisms of ‘the South’ ”: 
(2) that Western capitalism today 
cannot be understood except in terms 
of its international nature and “ par- 
ticularly . . . of its competitive rela- 
tions with state-capitalism ”: and (3) 
that in so far as method is concerned, 
Karl Marx’s analysis is ‘neither 
laughable nor holy. Allowance made 
for its primitiveness, it can be used 
to effect.” 


In unwinding his particular theme, 
Kidron warns that he does not at- 
tempt to place Western capitalism in 
a context of the system as a whole: 
nor does he mention the West’s contri- 
bution to “the conservative, class- 
ridden _state-capitalism of ‘the 
East’”: nor does he mention the 
West’s contribution to ‘the despera- 
tion of the backward world”. His 
exposition is made in two parts: 
“ Explanations ” and “ Problems ”. 


1 


Capitalist development is acknowledg- 
ed to contain within itself a perma- 
nent threat of over-production, ex- 
pressed in three empirical propo- 
sitions about its method of operation: 
(1) that relations between different 
capitals are largely competitive: 
(2) that competitive strength is 
mainly a function of the size and 
scope of the operations concerned: 
and (3) that decisions affecting the 
size and deployment of individual 
capitals are made privately by a very 
small segment of the whole Society 
affected. The first two factors compel 
capital to maximise | growth-rates 
through savings and investments and 
through mergers and take-overs. The 
third puts the rapidity factor into its 
growth-rates. Taken together, they 


“define the mechanism for attain- 
ing, and retaining, stability as one 
that augments offtake while moder- 
ating the rate of expansion that 
would result. Ideally, it should do 
this without causing too great a 
change in the relations between 
individual capitals.” 


Such is the mode] that Kidron sets up 
in his chapter on “The Arms Econ- 
omy’. Orthodox political economists 
have postulated “ Planning”, “ Inter- 
national Trade”, and/or “ Technical 
Innovations”’ as such “stabilisers ”. 
In his first two chapters Kidron ex- 
amines these and proves that, while 
they do all have some stabilising 
effect, they do not overcome the con- 
flicts “embedded” in the capitalist 
system itself. For example, Big Busi- 
ness needs “ state-intervention”’ in 
economic areas requiring resources 
larger than any available from even 
the biggest monopoly. In exercising 
this function, the State has become 
the system’s largest spender in both 
the consumer and capital fields as well 
as its biggest employer. But once it 
has discharged these duties, Big Busi- 
ness fears any further intervention 
from it. 


To the great alarm of its perpetrators 
(many of them nuclear-armed) “ oli- 
gopolistic competition ” bursts all arti- 
ficial planning integuments. Painfully- 
achieved and wobbly ‘“ agreements ” 
and “ alliances ” break up and reform 


in chaotic manner: the need for 
planning is circumscribed by the 
limits within which it is possible. For 
example, international trade between 
developed Western countries has ex- 
panded enormously since World War 
II. Yet it cannot be credited with sus- 
taining “boom” conditions because 
these continue even during periods 
when such trade sags. Therefore, say 
the official pundits, the boom must 
rest on technical innovation. Of course 
this has helped. But it comprises only 
one factor among many. For example, 
Kidron declares full employment to be 
a much greater ‘‘ motivation ” because 
of the resulting need to reduce labour 
costs and increase its productivity. 


The arms-economy, however, is a 
mechanism “ ideally suited” to moti- 
vate the ‘causal loop” of high em- 
ployment-growth-stability. Kidron dis- 
tinguishes it from a “ war-economy ” 
by the fact of existing potential with- 
in it: it is not being “ stretched to its 
uttermost in physical resources” or 
“the willingness of the population to 
endure slaughter and privation”. In- 
stead its role as ‘stabiliser’ comes 
about in the following manner: Class- 
ical political economy’s law of the 
tendency of profit-rates to fall, based 
on the growing organic composition 
of capital in a closed economy, rests 
on two assumptions that conform to 
observable reality: 


1. All output flows back into the sys- 
tem as productive consumption— 
ie. as investment or necessary con- 
sumption with no leaks or other 
alternatives. 


2. In a closed system this allocation 
leans towards investment—i.e. the 
organic composition of capital con- 
stantly rises. 


The first assumption is considered 
pivotal: if there are leaks, so that the 
ratio of returns between capital and 
labour cannot be determined, then 
the organic composition of capital will 
not rise and the whole law becomes 
invalid. Marx noted, without develop- 
ing the theme, certain “leaks” in his 
system: ruling class consumption and 
gold production. Since his day, when 
refinement of his model became 
necessary, certain economists have 
shown that this “ non-productive ‘ De- 
partment II’ (luxury products) ” has 


Left, Notting Hill last month. 
“The roots of the present ‘ racial’ 


- crisis in Britain are precisely in that 


‘Third World’ which has for at 
least three centuries cushioned 
England from the full consequences 
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no effect on the capital-labour ratio 
or on the rate of profit. Consequently 
it plays a passive role in the 
economy. 

Arms are considered an “ideal’’ model 
of such luxury products: they are not 


: used, either as instruments of pro- 


duction or as means of subsistence, in 
the production of other commodities. 
They keep productive investment 


; down, despite the high employment 
. and big growth-rates (mainly for cer- 


tain. huge—but key—monopolies) 
which they foster. As a “ disappear- 
ing” end-product, they keep demand 
buoyant. Their added advantage over 
other luxury items is their incompar- 
able size and significance inside the 
international Western economy. They 
constitute an important proportion 
of both gross domestic product and of 
gross domestic fixed capital forma- 
tion. 


Such arms-expenditure has: furnished 
important markets and a channel for 
a significant segment of resources de- 
voted to investment: offered a field of 
continued operation to the crucial 
capital goods and manufacturing in- 
dustry: provided a floor to down- 
swings of business cycles: removed 
all risk from the investment concern- 
ed (since the “ product” has no al- 
ternative use, its full price is usually 
written into the contract): stimulated 
research and development as well as 
international trade: by involving the 
key giant companies, ensured their 
growth: and made planning manda- 
tory. 

Nevertheless it has been unable to do 
away with major problems. Mainly it 
can not, contrary to the Utopian Left’s 
notion, under existing conditions be 
replaced by other forms of Govern- 
ment spending because any entry of 
government-sized investment into pro- 
ductive fields (like housing) would 
upset the balance between individual 
capitals. It would cause such a low 
margin of productivity and average 
profit that the slightest wage-rise 
would then precipitate a major econ- 
omic crisis. 


Even considered as a “ luxury ”, arms- 
production is no “ answer” because 
it leads to the competitive arms-race, 
thereby enhancing conflicts among 
imperialist Powers. It has in fact act- 
ed for the most aggressive one of all 
(America) as a major means of pene- 
trating other economies. The overall 
result is, again, to shake up existing 
“ alliances’ and deepen the system’s 
contradictions. 


Moreover, arms-production is no last- 
ing panacea: even at its best, neither 
its techniques nor its products are 
applicable to the “ civilian economy ”. 
Because of the technological factor, 
employment based on it has also been 
dropping, thereby causing incurable 
regional and industrial unemploy- 
ment “husks”. In addition, arms- 
spending has been falling, as a 
proportion of both Government 
spending (from 25% in 1955 to 17% 
in 1965) and of Gross National 
Product (from 7.2% 4.3% in the same 
period). By now thus lowering the 
floor under business cycle down- 
swings, it becomes a possible causer 
of ‘‘ recession ”. 

All these potential sources of insta- 
bility, Kidron notes, are ‘‘ embedded 
in the system” and characterised by 
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‘Undoubtedly both the dollar and the pound 
(for a second time) will devalue soon’ 


“uneven rates of growth”. What is 
more, he shows, the “ arms-economy ”’ 
has created other problems which it 
cannot solve: in prices, wages, poli- 
tics, and among workers. These he 
eampines in the second section of his 
00k. 
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Prices defy all measures designed to 
contro] them, rising now on the aver- 
age by 24% to 3% per year regardless 
of other factors. Wages likewise defy 
Measures used to affect them. Even 
in the face of sackings and unemploy- 
ment, they continue to rise. In order 
to control them, a “ wages-policy ” 
was instituted at Government level 
with the official aid and initiative of 
former union officials inside Govern- 
ment, notably after 1957. What is 
needed “to make a wages policy 
work ”, Kidron declares, is “for soc- 
iety as a whole to achieve a consensus 
about the distribution of income ’— 
Le. for ‘class collaboration” to 
become total. But “that consensus 
remains as elusive as ever.” By their 
opposition, workers ensured that 
wages-policy could not succeed. 


In politics there has been (a) shrink- 
age of Parliament’s role and influence, 
and (b) loss of influence by working- 
class parties—which acquire a bigger 
and bigger middle-class admixture 
while the presence of workers on the 
political scene dwindles. The major 
post-war. development among workers 
has been the tendency of union func- 
tions to move from the centre: the 
role of the work-place committee 
(shop stewards etc): is spreading fast 
and far in both numbers and strength. 
Management has encouraged this de- 
velopment: trade unions try to nullify 
the resulting erosion of their own 
influence by absorbing its representa- 
tives. In practice, however, whenever 
any work-place committee really con- 
fronts management, the firm, industry 
State, and “normally, the unions” 
combine to put it down. The evidence 
presented shows that these commit- 
tees are adapted only to the most 
localised activities: any combinations 
or links between them arise from 
purely local issues and, once these are 
dealt with, such links fade out. 


Nevertheless, Kidron apparently sees 
“hope” for workers in these com- 
mittees. They have, he feels, a politi- 
cal role “ in a wider sense ” whenever 
economies get into crisis and Govern- 
ments combine with employers to 
resist concessions. Moreover, he in- 
sists, they have “ shown a method and 
a direction which could have immense 
consequences ”.. The only way effect- 
ively to combine work-place commit- 
tees, he adds, is for them to link up 
with “ political movements and pro- 
grammes”. This suggestion has a 
significant ring. Yet it contradicts his 
own findings that any real “ linking 
up” falls apart under the impact of 
the system’s realities: constant ero- 
sion, deliberately fostered by the 
ideology and agents of Big Business, 
turns “ worker-solidarity ” into “ self- 
interest ”. 


One question here: is it really wise to 
imply, as Kidron does, an equation 
between “ planning ” under capitalism 
and “planning” as conceived under 
socialism? Perhaps this is “ justified ” 
on the surface by what has actually 
happened to centralised—i.e. socialist 
—planning in Eastern Europe. But 
isn’t the real difference—between 
what capitalism calls ‘‘ planning ” and 
what the latter really is—embodied in 
the contrast between production for 
use and that for exchange? If this 
basic difference is not at least stated 
somewhere in some form, then one 
emerges with the concept (page 18) 
of “complex products ” turning into 
“‘use-values”” under capitalism. Yet 
use-values are what socialism alone 


produces. Of course, commodities 
under capitalism must have—or be 
given—use-value: but that is not, nor 
can it ever be while they create 
profits, their major content. In effect, 
Kidron’s usage equates Society with 
the few huge monopolies which con- 
trol such “ complex products’. At the 
book’s end he declares: 


“|. aS the instabilities of the arms- 
economy places increasing 
strains on established society, and 
as that society responds with in- 
creasing centralisation, the decline 
of the traditional restraints on wor- 
kers’ action might become crucial. 
For these are circumstances in 
which .. . mass reformism ... is li- 
able to be suffused with revolution- 
ary purpose.” (Emphasis added.) 
Both this and complex ‘ use-values ” 
sound to me suspiciously like “‘ peace- 
ful transition ’—which all the rest of 
his book implicitly decries. And at 
this point, a central question arises— 
one which the book seems to leave 
hanging. Because of the fairly recent 
nature of developments in “the East”, 
so that they cannot yet have had a 
reverse influence of major proportions 
on the system which now embraces 
them, the omission of Eastern Europe 
from explicit discussion does not 
materially affect the book’s results. 
But because Kidron’s own affirmation 
of capitalism as an international sys- 
tem is profoundly true, the ‘“ presup- 
position ” that one need not take into 
account the role of the West in still 
continuing after several centuries to 
maim the already “maimed econo- 
mies ‘to the South’ ” seems to me to 
be untenable. The “ Third World ”’ is 
an inseparable, indispensable, and 
fruitful portion of the imperialist 
economy considered as an internation- 
al entity. Without some evaluation of 
this organic connection, many phe- 
nomena in the system itself remain 
inexplicable. 


What in particular is not dealt with by 
Kidron seems to me to be connected 
with the size of the “leak” which 
arms-production now constitutes. In 
1962, before the maximisation of the 
Vietnam War—according to one UN 
study cited—the average annual inter- 
national military outlay (85% account- 
ed for by seven countries) was 
equivalent to between eight and nine 
percent of world-output of goods and 
services. In investment, arms-expen- 
diture accounted internationally for 
about half gross capital formation. 
But since the Vietnam War has so 
pronouncedly upped the over-riding 
American role in the system, and 
since recent events, mentioned in the 
book in passing and triggered by the 
recent devaluation of Britain’s pound, 
point to a possible qualitative change 
in the ‘‘ orthodox” situation presen- 
ted and analysed per se by Kidron, 
then one must wonder if this question 
of “leakage” may not have became 
a key issue. Here are real values 
representing a major segment of 
social production being simply des- 
troyed — ie. removed from Society. 
Where is the ‘closed system” now? 


The well-documented pamphlet ‘‘Viet- 
nam, the United States, and Britain”, 
issued recently by The March Project 
and serialised in this paper, in fact 
clearly shows the drain on the Ameri- 
can economy which in turn has al- 
ready enmeshed Britain in conse- 
quences just becoming visible: un- 
doubtedly both the dollar and the 
pound (for a second time) will de- 
value soon. Imperialism is within hail- 
ing distance of a point at which 


Right, missile-production, Chicago 
—the arms-economy in action. Moti- 
vating force for high employment, 
growth, and stability? Or prime 
cause of growing recession, slump, 
and ultimate collapse? 


“ stability ” derived from the “ arms- 
economy ” will have turned into its 
opposite. * 


To me this is proof, first of all, that 
the distinction between an “arms” 
and a “war” economy is self-decep- 
tive: Vietnam, in one or another 
form, has been there all along. But 
much more than this: here, it seems 
to me, is incontrovertible evidence of 
the limitations inherent in analysing 
any alleged “ metropolitan ” economy 
in this day and age as a “closed sys- 
tem”. To be sure, Kidron knows it 
isn’t ‘‘closed’”’: he says so in his 
“ presuppositions ”: capitalism is, as 
he proves, unstable. Yet the main 
causes of that instability are not all 
where he locates them. By consciously 
omitting the sharpest of them, he 
“maims” his own theme. Those 
‘“ maimed economies ‘to the South’ ”, 
every bit as much part of the imper- 
jalist economy as ‘“ work-benches ”, 
constitute the system’s Achilles Heel: 
without the flow from such areas to 
those work-benches of strategic raw 
materials, and without the fantastic 
super-profit rates accruing to a few 
controlling internationalised monopo- 
lies from alleged ‘overseas’ econ- 
omic activity which is really inside 
the system, no “stabilisers” will be 
of the least avail. 


Kidron’s omission leaves unexplained 
the invariable “ coincidence ” of grow- 
ing metropolitan ‘“ prosperity’ and 
growing ‘Third World” poverty. 
Moreover, it leaves no room for the 
present “racial” crisis in Britain, of 
which the roots are precisely in that 
“Third World ” which has for at least 


‘three centuries cushioned England 


from the full consequences of its own 
inner economic contradictions and 
whose legions have lately begun flow- 
ing into the ‘“ prosperous metropolis ” 
to confront their ‘“ betters ”»—who 
happen in the majority of cases to 
work at benches. 


Of course, these “maimed economies” 
are a big subject whose inclusion 
would enlarge this book beyond what 
Kidron chose to tackle. This is not a 
plea for their inclusion but for con- 


*For corroboration of this theme, that the arms- 
economy is now becoming disfunctional, see 
“‘Wilson’s Celebrated Chopper” by Roger 
Barnard, January 5—also Paul Goodman’s 
“ Message To The Military-Industria]l Complex ”’, 
December 15, 1967. 


text. Further, admittedly there is a 
majority school of thought, of which 
Kidron may well be an adherent, 
which denies this organic connection. 
It sees escalating “ prosperity "— 
even when held back by growing in- 
ner and outer contradictions—as es- 
sentially a product of technological 
advance within the richer economies 
themselves. 


But such a school of thought, if it 
still acknowledges Lenin, has forgot- 
ten something he often emphasised. 
In his classic work, called Imperial- 
ism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism, 
he designated parasitism as the chief 
characteristic of this ‘‘ Highest Stage ” 
and defined it as ‘‘ super-exploitation 
... of several overseas countries and 
colonies’. He showed how parasitism 
constantly expands as the system de- 
cays and how it includes growing 
productivity (fewer and fewer work- 
ers creating more and more of the 
material values off which Society 
lives) while simultaneously evoking a 
labour aristocracy “sharing” super- 
profits from Big Business’s overseas 
economic activity. Investigation using 
American Government figures proves 
that this parasitic process is still go- 
ing on across the Atlantic. In its 148 
pages of well-documented and detail- 
ed information on the title subject, 
Kidron’s book likewise presents some 
challenging material about the entire 
West on this same topic. 


Inclusion of this larger world, even if 
only marginally, would have shown 
that not only do inner metropolitan 
contradictions cause the system’s 
“rock and roll” but also that the 
system is operatively far bigger than 
Kidron allows and far more unstable 
and much closer to doom than his self- 
limitation permits him to develop. But 
perhaps this is only a matter for 
argument. Overall, this book cannot 
be skimmed through: there is too 
much of value concentrated in it. It 
should be studied carefully: by those 
interested in how and why our “ arms- 
economies” escalate: by those wish- 
ing to refute exponents of this as 
“The Best—and most ever-lasting— 
of All Possible Worlds ”. 


Hodee Edwards lives in London and 
is a part-time teacher and free-lance 
journalist. She lived in Ghana till the 
coup that toppled Nkrumah. 
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ANTHONY ARBLASTER on the May Day Manifesto 


A strategy for the Left? 


What is the May Day Manifesto about? 
What are those connected with it 
trying to do? Implicitly and explicitly, 
these central questions were raised 
both by Roger Barnard in his thought- 
ful review of the Penguin edition of 
the Manifesto and by John Arden in 
his complaint about the meeting held 
to launch it on May Day at St Pancras 
Town Hall. (Both articles in Peace 
News, May 10.) 

It would probably be admitted by all 
concerned that the St Pancras meet- 
ing was not a success, particularly 
because a much-too-long programme 
squeezed out discussion and questions 
after the speeches. Thus there was no 
interaction between audience and 
speakers, no opportunity to find out 
what the hearers thought about it all. 


This was not the whole story, how- 
ever, and something more than an 
administrative failure was involved. 
Roger Barnard put his finger on it 
when he pointed out that while the 
Manifesto is strong in its analysis of 
the present crisis, it is much less satis- 
een when it comes to suggesting 

hat We should do about it. Had the 
speakers at the meeting come to it 
with a number of clear and urgent 
imperatives for action to communicate 
—well, it would have been a different 
and more rousing meeting. It might 
even have left poor John Arden some- 
thing less than “ unutterably depres- 
sed ”. 


Yet I don’t think it is cynical to say 
that there is something implausible 
about the very idea of those “ clear 
and urgent imperatives for action ’— 
at least, when we are thinking about 
action on a long-term basis, action 
which is not just a protest re-action to 
this week’s or this month’s events. It 
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seems implausible because almost 
everyone on the Left shares in this 
uncertainty about what to do in the 
long term. It is certainly not confined 
to those of us connected with the 
Manifesto. And the fundamental 
reason for this general uncertainty is 
that the present political crisis is not 
only a crisis for the Left but is a crisis 
of the Left. 


It is, after all, a Labour Government 
which has failed us, and with its fail- 
ure a whole political strategy, which 
has engaged the energies of most 
sections of the British Left for several 
decades, has collapsed. That strategy 
was based on the belief that Labour 
Governments, embodying at least 
some of the principles and aspirations 
of the Labour movement, would be 
the major agencies of advance to- 
wards Socialism in Britain. Or even if 
the Governments themselves were not 
those agencies, their existence would 
create an opening to the Left—i.e. 
cpportunities for Socialist advance. It 
was, therefore, the function of Social- 
ists to work within the Labour Party, 
prodding it and nudging it in the right 
(Left) direction. 


Tempting offers 


Prodding and nudging now seem less 
and less effective, however, and even 
outright opposition within the frame- 
work of the Labour Party makes little 
impact. The occasional success for the 
“rank and file” is seldom more than 
a rear-guard action, a holding of the 
line against yet another retreat from 
earlier commitments and promises. 
The “Arms for South Africa” row 
last December is a classic case of this 
kind of rear-guard action. 


Such actions, and opposition within 
the Labour Party, are of course neces- 
sary—but no one could claim that 
they come anywhere near a strategy 
for Socialist advance. Many Socialists, 
despite their opposition to most of the 
Government’s major policies, will 
work at the next General Election to 
keep Labour in office, simply because 
the alternative is so much worse. But 
this is a negative, not a positive, 
justification. No Socialist can pretend 
any longer that Labour’s presence in 
office has much relevance to a Social- 
ist transformation of our society. 


One coherent and comprehensive 
strategy has failed. We know that a 
new strategy is required but we do 
not know what is required. That, cer- 
tainly, is the weakness of the Mani- 
festo—but it is also the weakness of 
the Left as a whole. 


However, I would suggest that this 
weakness is, in the present situation, 
almost inevitable, and is actually pre- 
ferable to an artificial or purely verbal 
strength and clarity. There are, after 
all, a number of alternative perspect- 
ives already “on offer” and it would 
be tempting to plump for one or other 
of them simply because it is there. 
But each of them has weaknesses 
which require that it should be 
rejected. 


First there is the “‘ Fabian ” approach, 
with its faith in exerting pressure 
within the conventional political arena 
and making piecemeal advances. This 
approach, which underlies the various 
“single-issue” campaigns with limited 
aims, gets practical results. But they 
are inevitably limited, and will not 
add up to a change of the whole 
parity as the Manifesto rightly points 
out. 


Next there is the orthodox revolution- 
ary approach which certainly aims at 


total transformation and has the vir- 
tues of simplicity and militancy. But 
it is doubtful whether it is really the 
right kind of strategy for the British 
political and economic situation. We 
certainly have to take note of the fact 
that it has been available, in one form 
or another, for a long time. in this 
country without ever having attracted 
substantial support. 


Then there is the ‘“ grass-roots” ap- 
proach, which is less easily identified 
because it is a relatively new phenom- 
enon on the British scene. I think that 
this is the approach which Roger 
Barnard recommends to us. We 
should, he wrote, “ concentrate first 
and foremost on delimiting, diminish- 
ing, and decentralising power—all 
kinds of power.” And “the main 
enemies... are, as always, militarism, 
Oe power, and sovereignty of 
ate.” 


Now in practice many of those assoc- 
iated with the Manifesto will be work- 
ing on the same lines as those who 
share Roger Barnard’s approach. 
Socialists will be challenging estab- 
lished powers and authorities, de- 
manding that power be decentralised 
and placed in the hands of the people 
themselves. In practice we are com- 
mitted to creating or fostering or 
supporting local groups which involve 
themselves in local campaigns and 
initiate Socialist activity. The model 
for what is being done and what has 
been achieved by community action 
in Notting Hill is very much in 
people’s minds. 


But as far as the theory goes, I think 
many Socialists will not feel so happy 
about it. For Socialists one of the 
main enemies is, as it always has been, 
the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a minority which is 
neither responsible nor accountable 
to the people or the people’s elected 
representatives. This Government’s 
performance has revealed with cruel 
clarity just how great that power is. 
Public ownership and control remains, 
in other words, an essential founda- 
tion of Socialism. To lay this founda- 
tion inevitably means, in the short 
run, strengthening the power of “ the 
State ” as against the power of private 
enterprise. 


No blueprint yet 


Roger Barnard, however, lists the 
State as a “main enemy ”’, and this is 
consistent with the emphasis on de- 
centralising power The dangers in 
practice of this approach are that a 
movement which starts at the grass- 
roots will also finish at the grass-roots 
and that hostility to the State and 
suspicion of power will mean simply 
that the shaping power in our econ- 
omy and society remains where it still 
is—i.e. for the most part in the hands 
of those who own and control industry 
and wealth. Socialists and radicals are 
reduced simply to protesting about it. 


I am sure that Roger Barnard does 
not want this to happen. But I fear 
that his approach. might allow it to 
happen nonetheless. Thus I think that 
what might be called, without any 
derogatory intent, the anarchist grass- 
roots option, though it has much to 
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teach us, must also be rejected 
as a comprehensive strategy for 
Socialists. 


My purpose in making these rather 
ungracious criticisms is not to belittle 
the useful work that is done by Social- 
ists and radicals working within all 
these active traditions. It is only to 
suggest that none of these approaches, 
on its own, provides an adequate basis 
for a new comprehensive Socialist 
strategy. 


Now it is perhaps regrettable that the 
Manifesto does not offer any sketch 
of what such a strategy might be. But 
it is not surprising. For while all the 
relevant questions have got to be 
raised and discussed in the coming 
months and years, the fact is that at 
the moment there are simply too 
many uncertainties for a blueprint of 
strategy to be arrived at. 


Many people are for writing off the 
Labour Party as even a future poten- 
tial agency of Socialism. But many 
Socialists still remain within the Party 
and still hope that it may become the 
embodiment of the best aspirations of 
the Labour movement. Questions like 
these are never finally resolved, of 
course, except by decisive action. But 
I don’t think they can be settled be- 
fore the next General Election. If, as 
I suspect, Labour is badly defeated 
then, the whole political situation on 
the Left will be open in a way that it 
is not now. 


It is clear, I think, that we need a 
strong and broadly-based Socialist 
movement in this country, and we can 
begin to create that now, by the de- 
velopment of local groups committed 
to Socialist and radical action. But 
what the relations of such a movement 
may be to the Labour Party and other 
existing political organisations of the 
Left, and what kind of national politi- 
cal role such a movement might play, 
are questions which cannot be answer- 
ed now. Political developments in the 
next few years, including our own 
activities, will bring us to the point 
where a new strategy can be formu- 
lated. But we have not yet reached 
that point. 


The time is right for the unspectac- 
ular hard work of bringing Socialists 
together at the local and perhaps too 
at the national level. When this work 
is done, we should have a basis from 
which we can issue a more than verbal 
challenge to the system we wish to 
change. 


Anthony Arblaster is Assistant Editor 
of Tribune. 
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Marines kill 
flowers at 
Japan US base 


A correspondent writes: On Sunday, 
May 19, a “coalition” of young 
Japanese students from the Hiroshima 
University English Speaking Society 
(ESS) and members of Hiroshima 
Action for Life and Peace (HALP) 
went to demonstrate at Iwakani US 
base during Open Day. 


A few foreigners, including Nicola 
and Walter Geiger from the World 
Friendship Centre, Howard Evans, 
VISA volunteer returning to the US 
from Vietnam, and Chris Cowley, 
English Phoenix crew-member, assist- 
ed in the demonstration which was an 
“everyman to his own thing” style 
of operation, 


Leaflets were prepared by ESS and 
distributed to the Japanese visitors 
both at the gate and inside the base. 
Two HALP members tape-recorded 
interviews with many of the marines 
stationed on the base, and small 
groups wandered round handing out 
real and paper flowers (printed with 
the slogan, ‘‘Flowers yes, weapons 
no! ”). 

Reaction of the Japanese visitors was 
very friendly. Chris Cowley and How- 
ard Evans spent about an hour round 
the static aircraft display, handing out 
beautiful carnations, roses and chrys- 
anthemums to family groups before, 
at 2 pm, Howard gave Chris a leg-up 
onto a Phantom jet and Chris ‘ plant- 
ed” flowers all over the ugly thing. 


‘The MPs were furious but pretty help- 
less. They couldn’t deal with the 
demonstrators in their usual manner 
as there were about 500 Japanese 
civilians standing round holding 
flowers that had been distributed 
earlier. 

After some minutes, however, the 
sight of their proud Phantom fighter 
with a two foot yellow chrysanthe- 
mum sticking out of its nose and a 
red carnation hanging from its tail 
was too much for some of the marines. 
One climbed up on the plane and tore 
off the flowers and threw them to 
the ground where another trampled 
them into the concrete. 

Meanwhile, HALP members passed 
up more flowers to Chris and handed 
out more to the willing recipients in 
the audience. Once again the Phantom 
was decorated. 

After fifteen minutes, Chris was very 
gently removed from the plane by 
another marine who told him: “I 
really don’t want to do this, you 
know.” On the ground, the demon- 
strators were wished good luck by 
several marines and many Japanese. 
The Geiger family was escorted from 
the base for carrying placards which 
questioned the official Open Day slo- 
gan, ‘‘ Partners for Peace ”. 

Outside the base later in the after- 
noon, about 2,000 local supporters of 
left-wing groups marched round the 
base chanting ‘“‘ Yankees Go Home! ” 
When questioned by HALPers as to 
why they did not demonstrate inside 
the base, the reply was: “We are 
not strong enough to break the bar- 
riers.” There were no arrests. 


Bastad boom 


The small Swedish seaside resort 
Bastad is having a tourist boom. The 
reason: it was here that demonstra- 
tions recently forced a tennis match 
between the Swedish national team 
and a visiting Rhodesian team to be 
called off. 

Ever since, according to the town’s 
tourist manager Mr Hans Ripa, in an 
interview with the Malmo paper 
Kvallsposten which called for the 
demonstration originally, visitors 
from America, Switzerland and 
Britain have been to pay their res- 
pects. Now the local council is dis- 
cussing how to use the extra money 
coming into the town, which will add 
up to millions of crowns. 
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Revolutionary internationalists 
a new breed in the Middle East 


Khalid Kishtainy reports: The Third 
World Study Group organised a lec- 
ture on May 16 at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in Lon- 
don. The subject, “Israel or Pales- 
tine? ’; the audience, Arabs and 
Jews; the speakers, a denationalised 
Egyptian, an anti-Zionist Israeli and 
a rebellious Englishman. The chair- 
man, Andrew Mann, asked me (an 
Iraqi pacifist) to sit in front of him, 
but I was no hero and kept myself 
right to the back ready at any moment 
to escape. o 


The lecture started with an unusual 
procedure. The audience, not the 
chairman, kicked off, demanding the 
passports of the speakers! Mr Waghih 
Ghali, the Egyptian novelist and one 
of the speakers, admitted that he had 
no passport, but challenged anyone on 


his right to Egyptian nationality. But 
what good is that? Bert Brecht who 
had a similar experience warned that 
what matters about a man is his pass- 
port. He can be as good or bad as he 
likes, but his passport must remain a 
good one. Mr Ghali, with all his good 
writing, remained like a mosque with- 
out a minaret. 


The main speaker, Akiva Orr, had a 
good passport, but an Israeli one. His 
part in the situation comedy was that 
he, unaccustomed to university rags, 
came with a solid academic study of 
Zionist history, forgetting that in a 
fisherman’s home they eat no fish. 
Aiter a well presented and dialecti- 
cally interpreted story, exposing the 
link between Zionism, anti-Semitism 
and imperialism, the Secretary of the 
Arab Students League, S. Radwan, 


Bonn, last Wednesday: Jewish Students protesting at discrimination against 
Russian Jews stage a sit-in in front of the Soviet Embassy in nearby 
Rolandseck. 


THE GUTTERSNIPER 
New! clear! 


Thomas de Baggio reports from 
Washington: They call it the Ivory 
Soap Bomb, but it’s not that mild. The 
US Atomic Energy Commission dub- 
bed it that because it’s so “clean”. 
It’s also as secret as nappy rash is 
prevalent. 

What the AEC has got is a probable 
rationale to support a Pentagon push 
for atmospheric nuclear testing. This 
would make good Ralph Lapp’s pre- 
diction that the US would be forced to 
begin atomic testing in the atmos- 
phere within two years—in order “ to 
prove out the ballistic missile defence 
system ”. Now they have the “ safety ” 
rationale; only the anti-testing treaty 
hurdle remains. 

AEC has also got an atomic explosive 
that could quickly dig a sea-level 
inter-oceanic canal through the Cen- 
tral American Isthmus, giving the 


Forgetful! 


Oh dear, we forgot to ask for money 
last week and almost forgot this week. 
But even though we’re forgetful to 
ask, we really do need gifts of money 
regularly to balance our books, or to 
reduce the deficit. Don’t forget. 


THE EDITORS 


Panama Canal a twin. The exact site 
has yet to be set. The US prefers to 
talk about this capability to the press 
at the moment. 

Such a “clean” bomb has been the 
dream of atomic scientists for over a 
decade. Two tests of such a weapon 
have been held this year at the AEC’s 
Nevada Test Site, 100 miles from Las 
Vegas. The last test, March 12, was the 
detonation of five 1-kiloton explosives 
135-feet deep and spaced 150-feet 
apart. A ditch 80-feet deep, 300-feet 
wide and 900-feet long was the result. 


The US is now capable, they say, of 
producing a 100-kiloton (the equiva- 
lent of 100,000 tons of TNT) device 
which is less than a foot in diameter, 
that would, if triggered underground, 
release no more than 20 tons of 
dangerous radioactive debris. This, 
they say, is so little that people near- 
by would not be harmed or equip- 
ment contaminated by it. 

A device similar in explosive power 
to the present test was exploded six 
years ago and produced 100 times as 
much radioactivity in the atmosphere. 
Another thing they are not talking 
about is the handy adaptability this 
powerhouse would have as a piece of 
field equipment to toss around in 
battle. 


stood up and said that the speaker 
had mentioned “all sorts of things ” 
but offered no solution. 


This was left to Bill Hillier who refer- 
red to the recent promising develop- 
ments regarding the emergence of the 
Palestinian people and their resist- 
ance movement. The Palestinian non- 
violent struggle inside the occupied 
territory is a new weapon thrown into 
the battle. 


As usual in life, out of the chaos 
order emerged. A bearded Arab intel- 
lectual defied Mr Orr to declare 
whether he was prepared to allow the 
Arab refugees to return and become 
a majority in Israel. He thought he 
had cornered the beguiling Israeli 
agent. ‘““Who cares who becomes a 
majority and who a minority? Let 
them all return! I am a revolution- 
ary,” snapped Orr. 

And believe it or not the Arab 
students clapped an Israeli! The 
nationalists, Arabs and Jews, must 
have gone home wondering about this 
new breed of men, the revolutionary 
internationalists. 

Khalid Kishtainy is starting a new 
paper, The Arab Pacifist. 


Arab 
schoolgirls 
shot in Gaza 


Bill Hillier writes: After a week of 
rising tension in the Gaza Strip, five 
Arab secondary schoolgirls were shot 
during a demonstration against the 
Israeli military government on May 
26, according to a Times report. 
Demonstrations began following the 
arrest of a number of Arabs sus- 
pected of complicity in sabotage 
incidents in which two Israeli settlers 
were killed. A curfew had been in 
force for some days. 


The protest began as an attempt by 
200 girl students to barricade the 
main road through the town of Gaza. 
Stones were thrown at military and 
civilian vehicles. Soldiers and armed 
civilians fired over the heads of the 
demonstrators to disperse them. The 
shots into the crowd were said by the 
military government to have pbeen 
fired by a civilian. Tne civilian 
escaped arid is now being hunted, 
although the military authorities did 
manage to arrest four girl students 
and detain them for interrogation. 


The day before the shooting a demon- 
stration of 400 Arab women and child- 
ren in front of the military govern- 
ment building, protesting against the 
arrest of suspected saboteurs, was 
again broken up by firing over the 
heads of the crowd. Ten “ suspects ” 
were detained. 


Entry to the Gaza Strip has now been 
closed to Israeli citizens including 
journalists. Private cars are forbidden 
to leave. Only provision lorries are 
allowed out. 


The Israeli press has*noted that “ the 
security forces had not yet taken 
particularly severe measures, but 
forecast that they would do so if the 
demonstrations and incidents con- 
tinued.” 


Graduation 


Nearly 900 University of California 
students ‘‘ graduated” in a demon- 
stration at Berkeley on May 18. All of 
them had signed an oath not to fight 
in Vietnam. 

The ‘“ graduation” ceremony had 
been attacked by California Governor 
Ronald Reagan as “ indecent, border- 
ing on the obscene”. 
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ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSUNAL 
CONIMIENT 


‘I have become increasingly 
convinced as the years have passed 
that the early Socialists made a 
cardinal error in seeking to found 
a movement for Socialism on a 
trade union basis.’ 


The Chairman of the Conservative 
Party, Mr Anthony Barber, has re- 
cently complained bitterly about Mrs 
Barbara Castle, Secretary of State 
for Employment and Productivity, 
appointed by the Government to such 
a vital post in the direction of our 
economy. He says that she has no 
faith in the system she is supposed 
to foster. “She is a highly dangerous 
fanatic who has never wavered from 
the pure doctrines of Socialism”. 
What, then, is the system she is sup- 
posed to foster? Capitalism, of course: 
and the contest between the Conserv- 
atives and the Labour Party turns on 
the question, Which is likely to prove 
the more successful in fostering that 
system? 

Mr Barber and Mr Heath take the 
view that the Conservatives will be 
more successful than the Labour 
Party in making the capitalist system 
work—but I can find little evidence, 
either in their past performances or 
their present pronouncements, that 
gives one reason to think that this is 
true. Frankly, I think Mr Barber is 
doing Mrs Castle an injustice. I do 
not know whether or not she has 
wavered at all in her support of 


the Government’s attempts to make 
the system work: but she has found 
it possible to cooperate on the dir- 
ecting level ever since the Govern- 
ment came into being—which is 
hardly consistent with unwavering 
support for the pure doctrines of 
Socialism. 


I do not know whether the Chairman 
of the Conservative Party would also 
regard Mr Emmanuel Shinwell as a 
highly dangerous fanatic, never wav- 
ering from the pure doctrines of Soci- 
alism. Certainly there was a time 
when Mr Shinwell called himself a 
Socialist, but that was when he was a 
prominent member of the Independ- 
ent Labour Party. Today he declares 
that he would rather see the Labour 
Government broken than the destruc- 
tion of the Labour Party brought 
about through the antagonising of the 
trade unions vis-a-vis the operation 
of the Prices & Incomes legislation. 
I do not suppose that anybody, in- 
cluding Mr Shinwell, will take his 
strong words very seriously, but the 
issue he raises provides an occasion 
for me to submit for consideration 
a contention of extreme heterodoxy 
in relation to Labour and Socialist 
thought that I feel it would be healthy 
to have discussed. 


I have been, and continue to be, dis- 
appointed in regard to two aspects 
of the otherwise heartening rebellion 
of youth in their bitter disillusion- 
ment against the essentially undemo- 
cratic character of the social order 
today and against the many pres- 
sures that constitute denial of human 
dignity. The first aspect is ithe general 
failure to formulate any positive 
programme dealing fundamentally 
with the essential aspects of the 
social order and the means to its 
achievement, I have referred to this 
several times in the course of my 
“personal comment” articles, and I 
have little doubt that readers will be 
beginning to find me tedious on this 
duestiom so I will not return to it 
ere. 


The second thing that troubles me is 
the failure of those who are rebelling 


at the way the Labour Movement has 
developed to make an examination 
of its history and pronounce upon the 
phases in its development where it 
has gone wrong. There are numer- 
ous aspects of policy where critics 
appear to imply that the movement 
went off the rails, but these issues are 
never submitted to fundamental 
challenge. I should infer from the 
various New Left manifestoes, for 
example, that it is assumed that the 
Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Congress went basically wrong in the 
Twenties when they both adopted the 
Public Utility Board set-up as a 
means of industrial control: but this 
view is never presented in any frontal 
attack as a means of deciding a fun- 
damental issue. 


However, what I am concerned to dis- 
cuss now is something more basic 
than this. I have become increasingly 
convinced as the years have passed 
that the early Socialists made a card- 
inal error in seeking to found a 
movement for Socialism on a trade 
union basis. I will agree right away 
that where, as on the Continent, the 
two movements have worked separ- 
ately, the result has not been per- 
ceptibly more hopeful: nevertheless 
I take the view that this alliance is 
based on a fallacy and embodies an 
exwremely important psychological 
aw. 


The operations of politics combine a 
struggle among competing interests 
and an endeavour to implement bene- 
ficent ideas for the general improve- 
ment of the social order, with the 
struggle of interests strongly domi- 
nant. The formation of the Labour 
Party was an endeavour by those 
who were primarily concerned with 
social ideals to utilise a struggle for 
the forwarding of particular interests 
for the general ends they were seek- 
ing to achieve. Whether they were 
Marxists or not, the Socialist pion- 
eers assumed that it would be pos- 
sible to modify and utilise the self- 
seeking drive by placing it on a class 
basis. 


The workers were exploited to the 


advantage of the property-owning 
class. Then, so the reasoning went, 
let them combine to bring this ex- 
ploitation to an end: and this could 
not help but be to their advantage. 
The workers were already combined 
in their trade unions for the further- 
ance of their own interests as part 
of the capitalist struggle. The best 
way then was ‘to unite them in the 
field of politics so that they could 
carry on their struggle for their 
common advantage. Thus, while still 
pursuing their sectional interests in 
the industrial field, they could be 
brought into the political field for 
the achievement of the great moral 
ideal of Socialism. 


The fallacy in this conception is that 
it assumes that aspirations for higher 
moral conceptions in the social order 
can safely be left to look after them- 
selves if they are absorbed in the 
class struggle. What will happen, 
however, if you base your appeal to 
the man in the workshop on the 
furtherance of his own personal in- 
terest through loyalty to class action 
will be that he will see no reason to 
refrain from furthering a sectional 
interest to the detriment of class 
solidarity if he can perceive a way 
to do so. 


In the great drive for trade union 
unity in the earlier part of the 
present century, and the parallel 
movement for the supercession of 
the craft union by the industrial 
union, there was frequently a gener- 
ous response to the appeal to working- 
class solidarity. What we have seen 
in recent years, however, has not been 
a manifestation of class solidarity 
but a repeated stress on ‘“‘ wage dif- 
ferentials” as section after section 
of the workers has felt itself able to 
snatch an advantage at the expense 
of the rest of the working class. 


It is this that we are witnessing today 
in the struggle against the Govern- 
ment’s Prices & Incomes policy. It 
is this tendency that Mr Shinwell is 
backing when he declares that it 
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RACE: ROGER BARNARD replies 
Speaking out against business-as-usual 


Bill Hillier’s article last week—in which he criti- 
cised my editorial on an “Immigrant General 
Strike” (May 3)—badly missed the point, as did 
Mr Bibby’s, though more so. Bill says that the 
prejudice is indiscriminate against all immigrants 
and “ foreigners ”’, including Jews. Of course! We 
are dealing here with the social-psychological 
phenomenon of minority hatred—i.e. the splitting 
off and projection onto other people of one’s own 
repressed and unacceptable personality traits. 
Psychologically, if not sociologically, this is the 
potent mechanism of scapegoating and racial 
stereo-typing that Mr Bibby tells us he wants more 
information about. It is hardly a novel proposition 
in 1968—50 years after Freud, 30 years after 
Reich, 20 years after Adorno et al, no years after 
the Kerner Report. To demand to be told at this 
stage about what work has been done in these 
fields is rather like inquiring about the chemical 
structure of fire while you’re sat on top of an 
erupting volcano. 

More specifically, both these critics are in error in 
supposing that there is an Either/Or choice to be 
made—between racism rooted in human psycholo- 
gy and racism rooted in social structure, or more 
crudely between Self and Society. They ignore the 
crucial dialectical relationship between these two 
components of social nature. To be sure, in the 
final analysis racism is psychologically derived, 
yet at the same time there is no such thing as 
individual psychology—it is an abstraction and 
there is only the continual inter-action between 
character-structure and social-structure. Which 
means that achieving an end to minority hatred 
and race prejudice is no less difficult than altering 
social structure and achieving the new society— 
in fact it is the same task, the same fight. 

This is what Bill Hillier is saying, if I read him 
correctly, and it is also what I said (or implied— 
does one have to spell out every single point?) in 
the very same editorial he criticises when I wrote 
about the futility of “ trying to cope with racism 
in isolation from overall social structure”. The 
fact is, we cannot possibly solve the issue of race 


in this country without enormous repercussions 
on our politics, economy, mores, social and in- 
dustrial system, community-plan, and so forth. 
Presumably Bill would not disagree with this 
proposition. So I don’t see that there’s much 
difference of opinion between us on this point. I 
especially support his call for some coalition of 
middle-class liberals, left-wing intellectuals, and 
working-class activists in the common battle 
against racial injustice and the social system that 
causes it—indeed, I have recently urged the need 
for such an alliance-movement of populists and 
professionals at least twice in this paper. 


However, I think that Bill is—if not all wet, then 
at least somewhat naive—in asserting that the 
prejudice is not widespread and deeply-rooted— 
also, that it’s something of a semantic conceit to 
insist that there is “no immigrant problem” at 
all in Britain. To my mind, most of the ‘“‘ white” 
population in this country are opposed to any 
positive attempt to create an inter-racial society— 
but nevertheless are probably willing to accept it. 
I put it in this order because preference for 
keeping things just as they are is overwhelmingly 
the most conspicuous fact at the moment. But our 
race problem is brought out much more clearly if 
we reverse the order and say, The great majority 
of people in this country are willing to accept an 
inter-racial society—but are opposed to it by 
default and don’t really care one tinker’s damn if 
business-as-usual is maintained and discrimination 
and injustice continue till kingdom come. 


If this is so, as I believe it is, then the implications 
are very serious indeed. Shouting from the roof- 
tops that “ there is no immigrant problem ”’, while 
it.may be an excellent and useful point of lin- 
guistics, will not help matters one little bit—in 
fact, to do this precisely under-plays the full 
gravity of the crisis. 


As for Mr Bibby’s complaints, he really is much 
too anxious to be polite to groups like the dockers. 
Is he seriously trying to persuade us that mob- 
jeering at an isolated woman outside the Houses 


of Parliament is any kind of “ rational ” response? 
I dislike intensely passing judgment on people, 
but I am afraid that I am incapable of enthusia- 
astically making all sorts of allowances for actions 
which, though probably politically and psycho- 
logically explicable, I deeply feel to be foolish. 
The fact is, having made all prior allowances for 
their very legitimate fears and confusions and 
anxieties, it still remains the case that, in the 
precise moment of behaving like this, these people 
are literally out of their minds, they are crazy- 
men! (‘‘ These people”, for Mr Bibby’s informa- 
tion, are the people I grew up among and for long 
periods of my life have worked with in steel-yards 
and factories and merchant navy and building- 
sites: so my “two minutes ” is not quite as pitiful 
as he imagines.) And why is it always the Powells 
and Nabarros who dredge up and flirt with the 
sexual issue (and then proceed to make fascistic 
capital out of it) and never the radical press or 
“empirical ” academics like Mr Bibby? 

Finally, in my original editorial I made an explicit 
proposal for action—Immigrant General Strike— 
and I also tried to argue what seemed to me to be 
the correct justification for such an action. To me 
it had the virtue of being perfectly feasible, 
reasonable, and plain as the nose on your face. 
Instead of trying to debate the exact terms of the 
proposition, which I would have welcomed, Mr 
Bibby dismisses it as “ self-righteous utopianism ”. 
This is an all-too-usual response from liberal 
sociologists like himself, but nonetheless it is gall- 
ing to draw this kind of blank. Yet it is abundant- 
ly clear that such an attitude goes hand-in-glove 
with his idiotic notion that Powell’s outburst is 
likely to achieve something useful by making “the 
powers-that-be sit up and recognise the urgency 
of the problem”. And what, we may ask, happens 
to this grand idea in a situation like our own— 
when the “ powers-that-be ” don’t know what the 
hell they’re doing and are in any case in sub- 
stantial agreement with Powell? Mr _ Bibby’s 
“blah” is quite excused: it is his good sense that 
is in question, not his style of expression. 


PERSONAL 
COININMENT 
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would be better to kill that policy 
rather than destroy the Labour Par- 
ty’s long-standing association with the 
trade unions. There is of course a 
case against the Government’s policy. 
It is implied by Mr Barber, but it is 
carefully not stated by Mr Shinwell 
and his trade union associates in the 
Labour Party. The case resides in the 
fact that what the Government is 
doing is completely unrelated to any 
kind of Socialist objective. This case 
is not advanced by the critics—be- 
cause, if it were, it would become 
clear that those who endorsed it 
would have no justification for their 
continued association with the Labour 
Party. 


If there is to be any new beginning 
through an attempt to expound a 
new politics, then in my view the 
advocacy of the application of moral 
values in politics should be kept clear 
from the pull-devil-pull-baker business 
of competing interests. The opera- 
tions of the pressure groups, the 
struggle among interests, and the en- 
deavour to reconcile competing claims 
will of course still go on. I am not 
urging that the trade unions are in 
any way exceptional in their efforts 
to further sectional ends even at the 
expense of the rest of society. We 
are all influenced in our politics by 
a mixture of motivations: the most 
socially-minded among us are not free 
from the calculations of self-interest. 
It is, however, harmful to society if it 
is made easy for us to ignore this. 
It would be a desirable advance if 
some new factor could be introduced 
into politics which does not encourage 
us to kid ourselves in the style of 
present-day political operations. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


World Parliament 


There are a number of omissions from 
Roger Moody’s article, ‘ Another 
World Government” (May 24). 


He neglects to state that this is the 
first time in human history that a 
World Constitutional Convention and 
Peoples World Parliament is actually 
taking place. He fails to state that 
there exists a British Committee for 
WCC and PWP located at the address 
below, to which interested readers 
can write for information. 


The World Constitutional Convention 
starts its working session in Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, on August 27 and 
on September 2 moves to Wolfach, 
Germany, for drafting and action ses- 
sions, which continue until September 
12. The Peoples World Parliament 
will hold all its sessions at Wolfach 
from September 2-12. 


Moreover, we do not plan to form an 
“interim substructure World Govern- 
ment ”. This has merely been present- 
ed by a delegate as a topic for debate 
at the sessions. Our present plan is to 
submit the Constitution for a Federal 
World Government (when it is com- 
pleted—and this may take a number 
of years) for ratification by the 
governments and peoples of all coun- 
tries and then take steps to establish 
a World Federal] Government. 

Mrs Mia Lord, Chairman, 

British Committee for a World Consti- 
tutional Convention and Peoples 
World Parliament, 

11 Eveline Court, Connaught Gdns, 
N10, 


> 


Terms: Discounts for 


: 6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isement rates on application. 


Coming events 


FRIENDS OF CIIINA and Hindustani Ghadar 
Party celebrate Chairman Mao’s statement in 
support of Afro-American Liberation struggle 
and ist anniversary of Naxalbari Day (Indian 
People’s armed struggle, under the red banner 
of thought of Mao Tse-Tung). Chinese film: 
“Tunnel Warfare ’’. Saturday, June 1, 1968, at 
2 a Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. WC2. Admis- 
sion 2s. 


LESSONS of the French struggle, Reform or 
Social Revolution? Eye-Witness accounts. Thurs- 
day, 6 June, 7.30 pm at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, London WCi. Organised by Anarchist 
Federation, ILP, Solidarity, Syndicalist Workers 
Federation, Socialist Current, Workers Review. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 8d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FEED YOUR HEAD at the macrobiotic restau- 
rant. Yin-Yang balanced meals. Vegetarian 
food. Lunch Wed to Sun 12 to 2. Evenings Tue 


to Sun ine 6.30 pm to midnight. 136a West- 
bourne Tce (entrance around corner on 
Bishop's Bridge Road). Inexpensive meals. 
723 7367. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEACEFUL social revolution via the free com- 
mune. 6d stamps to Selene Community (P), 
Rhydcymerau, Llandeilo, Sir Gaerfyrddin. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae Breakthru, Ken Geer- 
ing, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


PORTON DEMONSTRATION Whitsun. Driving or 
wanting lifts from Liverpool? Contact David 


Parry, 9 Greenheys Road, Liverpool 8. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your adveitised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


31 May, Friday 


ALTON, HANTS. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Church Street. Hear Masashi Nii (Hiro- 


shima bomb survivor). SoF/CND. 


LONDON NI. 8 pm. Hoxton Hall Neighbourhood 
Centre, 128a Hoxton Street, Shoreditch. Showing 
of ‘‘The War Game” and other films and 
speaker from Medical Aid Cttee for Vietnam. 
Adm 3s, London YMO. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. “ White Hart’’, Uxbridge 


Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


1 June, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers 
welcomed. Chris Shellard. 

LINCS. 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Royal Oak’’, Grantham. 


Folk, poetry, blues. Grantham Peace Action. 
LONDON WC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ Lamb & Flag'"’, Rose St 
(off Leicester Sq). Poetry reading. Readers: 
George Barker, John Heath-Stubbs, George 
MacBeth, Fred Grubb, Dinah Livingstone, 
Bernard Saint. Classical guitarist: Archie 
Brain. Progs 7s 6d from: Eddie Lindon, Flat 3, 
116 Sutherland Ave, W9. 


1-3 June, Sat-Mon 


SALISBURY. 1.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 4 
Harcourt Tce. 2 pm. Service of prayer followed 
by walk through Salisbury to Porton (6 miles). 
6 pm. 40 hour vigit & fast begins. 7.30 pm. 
Public meeting at Guildhall (SAPAC). Sunday. 
Vigil & fasting continues. Leafleting of church 
congregations after services. Monday. 10 am. 
Vigil ends with service, Walk back to Salisbury. 
Disperse about 2.30 pm. There will be sleeping 
accommodation for those who prefer not to 
spend the nights on the site and refreshment. 
on sale for those not fasting. Further details: 
Christian CND, c/o NPC, 29 Great James Street, 
London WC1. 


Shorthand typist required by the 
WRI at their new office at 3 Cale- 
donian Road Ni. Contact Secretary 
by writing or phone 01-837 3860. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST 
SERVICE 

3.30 Sunday 9 June 

Essex Church Hall 

Palace Gardens Terrace 
Notting Hill Gate 

Discourse, questions, discussion. 


2 June, Sunday 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your sup- 
plies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London 


THE CHURCH of Christ, Scientist recognises and 
respects the right of members and adherents 
who are unwilling to take part as combatants 
in war. information: 107 Falmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass 02115. 


THE CROSS FRONTIERS LANGUAGE CENTRE 
now incorporates the International Discussion 
Forum advertised in Peace News in February 
and March 1967. AH correspondence to Helen 
Mayer. Box no 850. 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c oY Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 
4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
Number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be put into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of peace, 
radical and political literature (and any book 
in print) can be obtained through Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers). Sale or return 
selections for meetings ete (everything arranged 
for you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, TER 4473. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment: for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from: 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 


Situations wanted 


ATTRACTIVE girls seeks job. Anything legal 
considered. Box no 849. 


GIRL, 18, wants job with some community in 
Britain July/Dec inc, Stothard, ‘‘ Langholm "’, 
Pipers Lane, Heswall, Wirral, Cheshire. 


Accommodation 


SIZEABLE shabby fully-equipped suburban 
home. Easy access central London. Sleep 8 
plus. Available for rent throughout August. 
Radford, phone BECkenham 7517. 


For sale 


ETHICS OF PENAL ACTION: William Temple: 
3s pp from 24 Harberton Road, London N19. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’’, 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm, Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


Snow Hill. 


3 June, Monday 


LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788, 


4 June, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm. 
Bexley ’’ (opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). 
perley ee Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action 
roup. 


LONDON NWE6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place, Kilburn Anarchists. 


5 June, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk club, bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


‘* Lord 


6 June, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 

HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’’ folksong, ballads, blues & 
poetry. 

LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Lessons of the French struggle, reform 
or social revolution? Eye-witness accounts. Org 
by: Anarchist Fed, ILP, Solidarity, SWF, Social- 
ist Current, Workers Review. 

LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Group discussion on Neofascism. 
E10 & Eli PPU. 


8 June, Saturday 


LONDON E3. 7.30 pm. St Paul’s, Bow Common. 
(Mile End tube.) Christian anarchists, service 


in church. Meeting in vicarage, 8 pm: ‘Is 
there a_ specifically Christian answer to 
Powell? *” 


OXFORD. 10.30 am to 11 pm. Ruskin College. 
Teach-in on inter-racial solidarity. Speakers 
include: Ronald Segal, Mohammed B. Chaudray, 
Prof Marie Jahoda, Frank Girling, Paul Foot, 
Roy Sawh, Bill Roche, V. D. Sharma, Trade 
unionists and community workers especially 
welcome. May Ist Action Cttee for Inter-Racial 
Solidarity. 


9 June, Sunday 


LONDON. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, Palace 
Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gte. Discourse, ques- 
tions. Pacifist Universalist Service, 


EVEN IF YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
SEND CASH 
you can still help Peace News 
Come and help us pack the paper 
on Wednesdays from 5 pm 
or Thursdays from noon 
In fact we can find you a job any 
time you have a few hours to spare. 
| Reese eee a 
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Peace News 
an independent weekly 


Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Kevin McGrath 


Editorial Assistant: Joanalee Hurwitt 
Promotion: Richard Vaughan 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 


General Manager: Harry Mister 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
Londen N1. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middie East: 3 months, 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


(ae ee 
HOUSMANS 

urgently need 

SHOP ASSISTANT 


Some stationery and book experience 
if possible 


Shop hours 5 day week 
Wages on Peace News scale 


3 months 


Please write with details of previous 
experience to 

General Manager 

Housmans 

5 Caledonian Rd London N1. 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 

ONE DAY FORUM 

“THE RIGHT TO REFUSE 

MILITARY SERVICE & ORDERS ” 

SATURDAY 15 JUNE 1968 

11 am to5 pm 

Friends Meeting House 

52 St Martins Lane, London SW1 

Speakers include: Patrick 

Armstrong, Harold Bing, Fr Simon 

Blake, Hugh Brock, John Kay. 

Tickets from: NPC, 29 Gt James 
Street, London WC1. 


THANK YOU 


PEACE NEWS READERS 

for your splendid support and custom. 
I can now accept more work. 

10% of all profits donated to Peace 
News (£10 to date) 


HELP ME AND PEACE NEWS TO 
LIVE 


For free estimates write: 


MICHAEL SHIELDS—Interior 
& Exterior decorator 

152 Fortess Read, Tufnell Park, 
NW5. 


Teach-in on 


inter-racial solidarity 
Ruskin College, Oxford 


Sat, June 8, 10.30 am to 11 pm 


Speakers include: Ronald Segal, 
Mohammed B. Chaudray 
(Birmingham), Prof Marie 
Jahoda, Frank Girling (“ Love 
and Justice ”, Sheffield), Paul 
Foot, Roy Sawh (Univ Colour- 
ed People’s Assoc), Bill Roche 
(Pressed Steel Shop Stewards, 
Oxford), V. D. Sharma (Indian 
Workers Assoc, Southall). 

Trade unionists and community work- 

ers especially welcome. 
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‘Save Biafra’ 
harasses 
government 


Bob Overy writes: A campaign of 
harassment of the British government 
on its continued supply of arms to 
the Nigerian government in its war 
on Biafra got off to a dramatic start 
when Harold Wilson was interrupted 
during a speech at the Royal Com- 
monwealth Institute last Thursday. 


The Britain-Biafra Association, which 
is one of the main groups in the 
“ Save Biafra” ad hoc committee (set 
up jointly with other Biafran organis- 
ations and the Committee of 100), got 
a further boost when an editorial, 
backing their campaign, appeared in 
The Times last Tuesday. 


It just so happens that Peter Cadogan 
of the Committee of 100 is a member 
of the Royal Commonwealth Society 
and it was he, and his guest, Kenneth 
Ebunike—who is an Ibo and a former 
officer in the Nigerian Army—who 
challenged Mr Wilson as he was talk- 
ing about the unity of the Common- 
wealth, and so on. 

The two men were not thrown out 
and Mr Wilson broke off his speech 
to reply to them. Later, when another 
Ibo outside the building began giving 
out leaflets as Mr Wilson left, he was 
immediately surrounded by policemen 
~—but the Prime Minister, true to his 
new conciliatory style with demon- 
strators, walked up to him and asked 
for a leaflet. 

Targets for the Save Biafra committee 
are the offices of the Crown Agents in 
Millbank, close by the House of Lords, 
who are responsible for arms sales 
and shipments and who deal with 
Anglo-Nigerian credit facilities; the 
Arms Export Licensing Branch of the 
Board of Trade, at Hillgate House, 35 
Old Bailey, London EC4; and Tilbur 
Docks and Gatwick Airport—thoug 
it is thought that some supplies may 
be flown from military airfields. It is 
also know that British naval officers 
are seconded to the Nigerian Navy, 
and possibly also British warships. 

A lobby of MPs was due to be held 
last Wednesday, and a march this 
Sunday from Speakers Corner at 2.30 
pm via Trafalgar Square to Downing 
Street and the Nigerian’ High Com- 
~ mission. (Details: 01-272 5524.) 
Throughout last week that indomit- 
able pacifist Peggy Smith was haunt- 
ing Downing Street with posters de- 
manding the end of British military 
aid to Nigeria. 


King fund 


A fund in memory of Dr Martin 
Luther King is being launched, at the 
request of his widow, Mrs Coretta 
King, and of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, by Christian 
Action. The aim of the Martin Luther 
King Memorial Fund will be “to per- 
petuate the memory of Martin Luther 
King and to further his work for 
peace and brotherhood ”. 


More specifically, it will (i) give moral 
or material support to non-violent 
movements for civil rights in any part 
of the world; (ii) assist or initiate 
specific projects designed to further 
good relations between all races in 
Great Britain; and (iii) aid persons or 
communities who are the victims of 
racial discrimination or intolerance. 


Most of the money raised, it has been 
agreed, will go to projects within 
Britain. Sponsors so far include the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church Federal Council’s 
Moderator, the Chief Rabbi and Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Philip Noel-Baker 
for the Society of Friends. 

Donations to Martin Luther King 
Memorial Fund c/o Christian Action 
2 Amen Court, London EC4. 


‘Mindless militancy’ may foil 


‘Tree Powis square’ 


Roger Moody writes: Fifteen minutes 
before members and friends of the 
Notting Hill People’s Association met 
last Monday night to act on the criti- 
cal lack of playspace for children in 
the area, a child was knocked down 
in a nearby street. It brought the 
number of child victims to three that 
Bees second was made deaf and 
umb, 


The Notting Hill People’s Association 
was formed by residents from Colville 
Gardens, W11, initially as a tenants’ 
association, but is now home-base for 
one of three neighbourhood centres 
in the Borough which developed from 
last year’s Notting Hill Summer Pro- 
ject in which 200 students took part. 

Monday’s meeting was called by the 
Association as a second “forum ” for 
local residents and community work- 
ers, wishing to create “a people’s 
voice, bigger than an Ombudsman, 
independent of the party machines ”. 
At the first forum, two weeks ago, 
children’s play needs was only one 
item on a full agenda. This time, how- 
ever, no other topic got a look-in. On 
Saturday, May 25, a “free party” 
organised by Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paign in Powis Square (barred to 
residents by a private landlord for 
fifteen years) had ended in eleven 
arrests. At roughly the same time, a 
children’s march, organised by mem- 
bers of the People’s Association, had 
gone with a similar objective, to open 
up the Square. 


As soon as Monday’s forum opened, 
accusations and counter-accusations 


began to fly. At first, the arguments 
hinged on whether or not George 
Clark and Bill Richardson of the 
People’s Association had been justi- 
fied in suggesting to the press that 
“genuine neighbourhood _ people” 
should try to keep the VSC out of 
future actions. VSC members were 
quick to point out that many of them 
were just as “ resident” as any of the 
former. 


Someone who tried to explain a little 
of what had really happened on 
Saturday, was shouted down, and the 
meeting became chaotic to the point 
of ribaldry. What little information 
came across suggests strongly that the 
police have declared something of a 
Dials war on the VSC in Notting 
Hill. 


Many calls for “immediate action” 
were made. When someone suggested 
going that very moment to the Square 
and tearing down the fence, about 
fifteen people left the hall: some in 
disgust; others to Powis Square. These 
returned a little later to tell the 
meeting that the police were standing 
by and police cars were patrolling the 
area. 

The superficial division between 
groups in this part of Notting Hill was 
summed up at the forum by George 
Clark as ‘‘ on the one hand, those who 
want action for action’s sake: on the 
other those who regard us as a com- 
munity in trouble . . . and oppose 
mindless militancy unrelated to the 
community ”. 

Yet, both groups in the end seemed 


Simon conference: 
recruiting priority 


A corespondent writes: At a_con- 
ference of the eight regional Simon 
Communities in Liverpool last week- 
end, it was decided to give top prior- 
ity to a recruiting drive. 


The founder of the Simon Communi- 
ties, former Bow Street Probation 
Officer, Anton Wallich-Clifford, recent- 
ly announced his decision to devote 
his time to a new project, the Inter- 
national Voluntary Village Enterprise 
(INVOLVE), but the Communities 
are consolidating their work. Reports 
from the regions indicate that many 
problems are being tackled: vagrancy 
in Edinburgh, Exeter, and Oxford 
shelters; alcoholism in the Glasgow 


Death risk in 
coastline protest 


A “protest attack” on a _ six-mile 
stretch of Dorset coast-line used by 
the Army for gunnery practice, plan- 
ned for Whitsun, ‘could lead to 
injury or death from unexploded am- 
munition”, warns a Southern Com- 
mand spokesman. 


The invasion consists in the landing 
in Warbarrow Bay of 100 supporters 
of the Tyneham Action Group in small 
craft. According to Rodney Leeg, lead- 
er of the group, the Army has broken 
a pledge given in 1943 to leave the 
area ‘“‘as soon as the present emerg- 
ency is over”. 


However, Southern Command say 
that a public inquiry in 1948 made 
the area into an army training ground 
and it would be too expensive to move 
elsewhere. There are apparantly no 
plans to stop the action group unless 
they “ invade” the perimeter wire. 

Then, ‘“‘ presumably the police will be 
interested ’’, says Southern Command. 


community; meths drinking and regis- 
tered drug addiction in London; and 
SO on. 


Mr John Jennings, chairman of the 
Simon Community Trust and leader 
of the Liverpool Community, said, 
“‘ Because our workers volunteer their 
services for a limited period—normal- 
ly six months or a year—there is a 
constant need for new blood.” 


The emphasis during the past 12 
months has increasingly been away 
from a centralised structure, and to- 
wards “ grass-roots” development. It 
is hoped that £2,000 will soon be 
found to appoint a full-time, paid 
administrator to handle fund-raising, 
publicity, and recruiting, so that all 
other workers will be free to care 
directly for those in need. In the 
meantime Cyrenean House, 119 Shaw 
Street, Liverpool 6, is to act as the 
clearing office for all communities. 


Peaceotheque 
in Glasgow 


Brian Smith reports: Glasgow CND’s 
‘‘Peaceotheque ” was opened on Sat- 
urday, May 18, by Mrs Winnie Ewing 
MP in the presence of Mr Masashi Nii 
of Hiroshima. 


Mrs Ewing is more and more publicly 
committing the Scottish National 
Party to the policy of no foreign bases 
in Scotland (and that includes the 
English Polaris base at Faslane) and 
to the demand for a seat at the UN. 
Mr Nii spoke of the need to think 
seriously how to live together, not die 
together. 

The ‘Pedceotheque” stays open 
daily from 10 am to 10 pm until 
Saturday, June 1. 


moves 


to have more in common than either 
realised. The vast majority of people 
at the meeting were committed to 
forcing the authorities (whether in 
the person of the recalcitrant landlord 
or the local authority refusing to buy 
up the Square) to submit to their 
demands, and if necessary suffering 
arrest and imprisonment to that end. 


Unfortunately, nevertheless, a real 
choice of methods, based on accurate 
information and careful planning, 
may no longer be open to the People’s 
Association for some time. Whether 
they wished to or not, VSC demon- 
strators made Powis Square on Satur- 
day the prime powder-keg of Notting 
Hill. The police have inevitably been 
manoeuvred into protecting private 
property against “ outside agitators ” 
—while the Square’s residents are 
left out. 


CRACKS IN 
READING’S 
CONSERVATISM 


Gordon Causer writes: Among the 
educational establishments where 
students are agitating for greater 
freedom and student power, one will 
seldom find the name of Reading 
University, which has a tradition of 
political apathy and conservatism 
second to few, if any. 


But the universty does boast a small 
contingent of anarchists, Marxists, 
and other malcontents, and when it 
was announced that the University 
was to award an honorary degree to 
Sir Leon Bagrit, the head of Elliott- 
Automation, one of the biggest British 
suppliers of the United States mili- 
tary, it was this group which decided 
to arrange a demonstration in protest 
at the Degree conferment ceremony. 
Leaflets were circulated protesting at 
the award and, when Elliott issued a 
denial that they were supplying any 
equipment for use in Vietnam, a 
second leaflet was put out giving our 
sources of information and countering 
this denial. 


This was the first time that a demon- 
stration had been held within the 
hallowed precincts of the University, 
and most of those on the ad hoc 
organising committee were dubious 
that a very big turn-out would be 
achieved. Hopes were not raised by 
the torrential downpour of rain which 
greeted us on the morning of the 
ceremony, Saturday, May 25. Never- 
theless, Reading’s conservatism was 
dealt what could prove to be a death 
blow when 70 people turned up to 
picket the Great Hall of the Universi- 
ty. Embarrassed or annoyed academ- 
ics and Senate members (and the 
Union president, who seemed more 
embarrassed than anyone else) parad- 
ed into the ceremony past a long line 
of demonstrators. An hour later the 
formal procession from the ceremony 
suddenly found itself preceded and 
followed by groups of jeering and 
hand-clapping students, and headed 
by an NLF flag. 


As they entered the library to dis- 
robe, the demonstration spontaneous- 
ly turned itself into an expression of 
total derision and contempt for the 
whole paternalist and archaic author- 
ity structure of the University. As 
participants in the ceremony arrived 
at one of the Halls of Residence for a 
sherry party, they found the front of 
the Hall decorated with placards, and 
the NLF flag hanging over the main 
entrance! 
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